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GLIMPSES. 


BY CHARLOTTE W. THU RSTON. 





With dull, cold face the opal faintly gleameth ; 
Its shimmering light grows dimmer, will expire,— 
When sudden, lo! the wondrous glow that stream- 
eth 
Betrays a hidden heart of crimson fire. 
In every human soul, however shrouded 
In dull, cold apathy or vain disguise, 
By fierce despair or sin however clouded, 
Burns yet deep down a spark that never dies; 


And lo! as, through the opal’s pallor stealing 
Those flaming messengers of light outgleam, 
In rare, grand moments flashes forth revealing, . 
A glimpse of Light whose depth we may not 
dream! 
The Connoisseur. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

By the courtesy of Representative 
Walter J. Thompson, of Tacoma, Wash. 
Ter., we have the Daily Ledger of Aug. 
17, containing the full text of the Supreme 
Court decision which affirms that the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature exceeded the powers 
conferred upon it by the Congressional 
Enabling Act, in extending suftrage to 
female citizens, on the ground that though 
women were and are citizens, yet the word 
“citizen” as used in the Enabling Act of 
1852 was intended by Congress to mean 
only male citizens. We will print the de- 
cision in full next week. 











The gist of the decision is as follows: 


“We are to declare what was the intent 
of Congress by the organic act of the Ter- 
ritory in the respect referred to, and to 
give force to that intent. In construing 
agreements merely between parties and 
even more especially when giving con- 
struction to a statute, the thing which we 
are tu arrive at with as much certainty as 
We are able, is the thought which it was 
intended to express and the intent of the 
power prescribing the rule, and we are..to 
enforce this intent as it existed at the” 
time it was made. In 1852, when this act 
was passed, the word ‘citizen’ was used 
48 a qualification for voting and holding 
olice, and, in our judgment, the word 
then meant and still signifies male citizen- 
ship, and must be so construed. That the 
rule contended for might be better, we 
are not called upon to determine. The 

ngress can confer the desired power 
Upon our Legislature, and we cherish the 

ope that-in the near future our own 
citizens will have an opportunity to deter- 
mine the question for themselves in the 
formation of a constitution for the State 

Washington. The judgment of the 
Court below should be affirmed.” 


This decision is signed by R. A. Jones, 
Chiet-Justice, and by Wm. Y. Langford 
and Frank Allyn, Associate Justices. 


++ 
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Commenting upon this iniquitous de- 
Cision, the Tacoma Daily Ledger of 17th 
» Says: “It required much language 

to put the views of the court in shape. 
This decision illustrates one of the beau- 
ties of a republican form of government 
ina territory. The courts, not the people, 
make the laws. ‘The people, through 
their fairly elected representatives, said 
women might vote. The Supreme 
Says they may not vote. The court 

Nn top, and the people submit. If the 
Democratic party had been honest and 
®yal enough to admit this Territory into 
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the Union as a State, the woman suffrage 
law made by the people would now be in 
force.” 





Chief-Justice R. A. Jones, of Washing- 
ton Territory, the unjust Judge whose 
name is appended to the above, has since 
died. In former days of faith in special 
divine intervention, so sudden a death 
following an act of such conspicuous in- 
justice would have been regarded as a 
judgment. . 


Papers were filed and approved Aug. 24, 
by Judge Allyn, appealing from the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court relative to 
woman suffrage, to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Church women are beginning to be alert 
as to their rights and privileges. At a 
recent meeting in Lincoln, Neb., a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed as follows: 

In view of our deep interest in Metho- 
dist education in Nebraska, and the fact 
that women take active part in the man- 
agement of secular schools both as State, 
county and city officers and teachers; in 
view of our just pride in the Nebraska 
Wesleyan University as being co-educa- 
tional, and the fact that the larger part of 
our church-membership are women; and, 
in view of the material assistance expected 
from the women of the church in the up- 
building of our Methodist University, 
therefore, 


Resolved, That we, members of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Lincoln, Nebraska, do 
respectfully urge the Nebraska Conferences, at 
their sessions this fall, to elect one-half of the 
board of trustees of the Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity from the women of the Church; and we 
also respectfully request the board of trustees to 
elect women to protessorships as far as possible. 

This shows that the new heresy has 
taken root, viz.: that women should be 
eligible to honors and emoluments in the 
church, as well as to hard work. 

———_—+o o— 

At an earnest meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, at Lincoln, 
Neb., resolutions were also passed, that 
they believed it would be for the best in- 
terests of the Society and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, if women were admit- 
ted into its law-making body ; and the so- 
ciety asks the codperation of all Methodist 
women in securing a favorable expression 
from the laity for the admission of women 
as lay delegates to the General Conference, 
when the question shal] be submitted dur- 
ing the months of October and November, 
1890. 
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A striking illustration of the degree of 
self-protection and independence possible 
to women through organization and co- 
operation is afforded by the case of Mrs. 
Marion Preston and Miss Mary Berg, who 
were discharged by their employers for 
testifying before the Ford Committee. 
Mayor Hewitt offered them assistance, but 
the Workingwomen’s Society declined the 
assistance, because the fund upon which 
the Mayor had intended drawing for his 
aid had been established by a non-union 
man, and because the society was perfect- 
ly able to take care of its own members 
under such circumstances. 


2+ 


Another instance is the movement just 
started in Chicago in behalf of the inter- 
ests of workingwomen. The Woman’s 
Federal Union has appointed a committee 
tv co-operate with committees from the 
Woman’s Protective Agency, the Bureau 
of Justice, and other organizations, to 
investigate the condition of women and 
children in workshops, stores and facto- 
ries. 








++ 
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The Scandinavian Congress of Women, 
so graphically described this week by 
our vivacious recent guest, Miss Alli Trigg, 
is a significant fact. It shows the world- 
wide extent and cosmopolitan character 
of the woman suffrage movement. 

~~ @@-— ---—_— 


WOMEN BEFORE CHICAGO COUNTY BOARD 


It was learned early last week that 
a delegation of ladies representing the 
Chicago Woman’s Club would call on 
the Commissioners, and every member 
of the board who was in Chicago was on 
hand. The visitors were: Mrs. Helen 
Shedd, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. 
George Hale, Mrs. B. F. Felix, Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, and Dr. Rose Wright Bry- 
an. They were accompanied by Dr. Clark 
Gapen, who acted as spokesman for the 
party. The object of their visit was to 
protest against the abolition of the posi- 
tion of assistant medical superintendent at 
the poor-house, which was recommended 
by the Public Service Committee, Monday. 





The position is now held by Miss Dr. 
Chenault, a protégée of the Woman’s Club. 

“Do these ladies know that the service 
at the Infirmary is so bad that not half the 
patients receive any attention?’ asked 
Commissioner Dodge. 

‘*We know that there is room for great 
improvement,” said Dr. Bryan, “but we 
simply differ from Commissioner Kimbell 
as to the manner in which these improve- 
ments may be effected.” 

Dr. Gapen presented a plan, indorsed 
by the Woman’s Club, which they thought 
would be most effective in improving the 
medical service. This was that the Medi- 
cal Superintendent should have two as- 
sistants, a man and a woman, and three in- 
ternes, to be appointed by competitive ex- 
amination, one of whom should be the as- 
sistant of the lady assistant physician, and 
two for the male assistant. 

Dr. Smith made a brief speech, urging 
the board not to make war on Dr. Che- 
nault simply because she was a woman. 
“If she is incompetent or careless,” said 
the eminent doctress, ‘‘treat her as if she 
were a man, and discharge her.” 

After a lengthy discussion the ladies 
withdrew, and the committee postponed 
further consideration of the subject until 
Friday. 


++ 
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DAKOTA FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


FarGo, DAK., AUG. 14, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Many of us read the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
in Dakota. If it had not been for the un- 
faithfulness of our late Gov. Pierce in 
vetoing our suffrage bill, the women of 
our Territory would have complete suffrage 
to-day. But the good work is going on, 
and we hope this coming winter to have « 
Legislature at Bismarck, which will pass 
another bill similar to the previous one, 
and that our present Governor will affix 
his signature to it. 

We now have a Local Option Prohibi- 
tion Law in most of our Dakota counties, 
but we feel the importance and need of 
the vote of the women to make it a com- 
plete success. We propose to follow 
Kansas closely, regarding both prohibi- 
tion and woman suffrage. We hope to 
get the lead on the suffrage question, and 
not have it partial only, as in that State. 
Let the good work goon. I. M. ADAMS. 

-— 0 oe 


LEND-A-HAND CLUB OF MILWAUKEE. 





From a private letter of E. Helen Blair, 
we give interesting facts concerning this 
excellent organization of women: 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., AUG. 25, 1888. 

lI enclose a card of the Crescent Lend- 
a-Hand Club, organized here in Milwau- 
kee last October among working girls. 
‘The Lunch department has been kept open 
all the time, and is paying its own ex- 
penses, giving dinners at twenty cents, 
with lunches a la carte. We have a short- 
hand practice class once a week, besides 
the regular business meetings of the club, 
at which a lady-physician frequently gives 
talks on dress, hygiene, etc. We hope to 
start evening classes, among which I shall 
lead one in book-keeping, and others in 
sewing and mending, English language, 
etc. Please mention in your next paper 
the address of the secretary of some simi- 
lar organization in Boston. We would 
like to correspond with her. 


The secretary of the Boston Lend-a- 
Hand Society is Mrs. Bernard Whitman, 
Lawrence Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 
This society was founded in 1870; its 
badge is-a small silver Maltese cross; its 
watchword “In His Name”; office of pub- 





lication, 3 Hamilton Place. H. B. B. 
——— -—-- #6 — 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
LEAGUE. 


From a private letter just received from 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, we make the follow- 
ing extract: = 

34 W. 14th St., New York, Ava. 27, 1888. 

‘*‘When abroad last year, I was greatly 
interested in the work of Englishwomen 
in politics, and determined when I came 
home to see what could be done among 
ourselves. ‘The present movement for the 
organization of Women’s Republican Clubs 
is the outcome. You would be delighted 
to come into our headquarters and see the 
work we are emer mene We are straight 
out-and-out Republicans and stand on the 
Republican platform. All study of prac- 
tical politics and honest work for Repub- 
lican success must tend to convince women 
that they need the ballot; so also the as- 
sociation of men with women in political 
work, will, [ hope, command the respect 
of the law-makers of to-day, so that to- 
morrow they will desire for government 
a support Women can give at the ballot- 


x. 
What you have written about suffrage 
associations remaining non-partisan, is 
well put and in good oe for use,” 
J. ELLEN FOSTER. 











SCANDINAVIAN WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 
COPENHAGEN, JULY 26, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

I send an account of the first meeting of 
women in Europe. To America belongs 
the honor of having brought about an In- 
ternational Woman's Cungress. Oursmall 
meeting here in Denmark has not rivalled 
that at Washington. But we rejoice, 
nevertheless, we women of Scandinavia 
and Finland, that here, also, the first step 
has been taken to gather women from dif- 
ferent countries to discuss in common our 
concerns—those of the half of mankind, 
not to say of all mankind. 

The women’s movement in Scandinavia 
cannot boast of such a long lineage as 
that of America. All our women’s asso- 
ciations in Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland have been established since 
1880, and cannot come up to the great as- 
sociations in the United States, in activity 
of agitation. But in proportion to their 
short existence they have nevertheless dis- 
played an estimable activity, shown by 
the fact that each of them except the Fin- 
nish, has its own paper, and we hope for 
one ere long. 

‘T'wo years ago, in the magazine Framat 
(forward), an organ of the women’s asso- 
ciation of Gothenburg, Sweden, a desire 
was expressed that the women of the 
North should meet to deliberate on com- 
mon concerns. Nothing further was said 
until last spring, when a woman’s associa- 
tion, called the ** Women’s Progressive As- 
sociation,” at Copenhagen, sent forth an 
invitation to the northern countries asking 
men as well as women to participate ina 
meeting in the middle of July, 1888. The 
programme included four questions, viz. : 
Woman Suffrage, Peace, Temperance, and 
Co-education. The meeting was to last 
three days. 

This enterprise has been successfully 
launched. It has been of great interest to 
your correspondent, who had the good 
fortune first to be present at the Congress 
at Washington, and then at the great an- 
nual meeting of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association in Boston last May. 
Quite overpowered with the splendor I 
witnessed in America, with the eloquence 
the American women displayed, and with 
the energy of their personality ; mute with 
surprise and admiration at the results of 
women’s-work and courage, I arrived here 
with few expectations, but I have found 
them surpassed. An American would not 
have found anything worthy of remark. 
But for us small nations and young work- 
ers in the woman question, this first meet- 
ing promises much good. ‘The interest 
awakened was not so considerable or gen- 
eral as we might have expected, from the 
vivid desire expressed by different women’s 
associations in the northern countries. 
One of the causes may, perhaps, have 
been that the Women’s Progressive Asso- 
ciation was the inviter. We here in the 
North have certain separate currents with- 
in the work for women, currents which do 
not mingle very well. Different views 
make themselves felt in leading the work 
as well as in the main endeavor. It 
might, perhaps, be most adequate to call 
them the aristocratic and the democratic 
currents. The Women’s Progressive As- 
sociation represents the democratic party. 
It has always shown a lively interest in 

women of the lower stations; its secreta- 
ry, Mrs. Johanne Meyer, has always had a 
warm feeling for the poor and oppressed ; 
she has established soup-kitchens, and 
taken a great interest in the improvement 
of maid-servants’ conditions, ete. This 
young association is not yet so popular as 
the Danish Women’s Association, which 
represents a more aristocratic element. 
The latter shrugged its shoulders and did 
not think that the young society could ar- 
range such a meeting. We heard a mem- 
ber of a Swedish Women's Association 
say that at home she had been earnestly 
dissuaded from going to this meeting, as 
it would be a complete failure. " 

So the aristocracy stayed away; and, as 
you know, we are sailing, here in the Old 
World, with an awful amount of this ante- 
diluvian ballast in our ship. About five 
hundred persons met from the four coun- 
tries, Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Den- 
mark. None of the women’s associations 
had sent official representatives, neverthe- 
less individuals came from most of the 
associations. The Norwegian Women’s 
Association was represented by its presi- 
dent and vice-president; Gothenburg by 
its vice-president and the editor of Framat ; 
the Fredrika Bremer Association at Stock- 
holm, the most aristocratic, was conspicu- 

[ Continued on Second Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss MINNIE GILMORE, daughter of the 
well-known military band-Jeader, is a 
writer of clever stories for children. 


Mrs. Vic H. CAMPBELL, of Evansville, 
Wis., is the superintendent of the Exhibit 
of Woman’s Work at the Wisconsin State 
Fair. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE, of Indi- 
ana, is busy continually writing and speak- 
ing, and has engagements for the next 
two months. . 

Mrs. CLEVELAND has become an expert 
lawn tennis player this summer. She is 
able to serve a ball with skill and energy, 
and her volleying is remarkably effective. 

Mrs. MARY WHITALL COSTELLOE, of 
London, and daughter of Mrs. Hannah 
Whitall Smith, is in request as a public 
speaker on temperance, woman suffrage, 
and politics, and has made a great success. 


Mrs. A. R. MACFARLANE, author 
and critic on the Nation, is spending the 
summer at Quebec, where she is chiefly 
engaged in gathering material for her 
forthcoming volume in the Nation’s series 
to be published by the Appletons next 
season. 


Mrs. A. T. PRENDERGAST, a venerable 
and philanthropic lady of Jamestown, 
N. Y., and sole survivor of the distin- 
guished family that founded that place, is 
devoting the-last years of a long and beau- 
tiful life to the completion of .the noble 
benefaction founded by her late son, Hon. 
James Prendergast, and liberally pro- 
moted by his father—the Prendergast Li- 
brary. 

JENNY JUNE says that Mrs. ALMA- 
TADEMA is an excellent housekeeper as 
well as an accomplished painter, and that 
she does not neglect her household duties 
for her art. Her motto is, kitchen first, 
studio second. Mrs. Alma-Tiadema is a 
sister of Mrs. Edmund Gosse. The two 
sisters look very much alike, both being 
talland blond. Mrs. Gosse also has a tal- 
ent for painting. 

Mrs. LIPPINCOTT, better known to the 
world as Grace Greenwood, says she 
never was an active woman suffragist, be- 
cause she was afraid of being called upon 
to make off-hand speeches. **Then again,” 
she said, the other day, ‘*I had always so 
many irons in the fire that I burned my 
fingers with many, but I kept on tending 
them. I had enoughtodo. Still, | have 
always accepted and advocated, but in my 
own way, the main principles of the suf- 
fragists.” 

Miss CLARA BARTON was present at the 
annual reunion of the 2lst Massachusetts 
at Worcester, Aug. 23, and made a brief 
address. Miss Barton is a native of Wor- 
cester county, but this visit is the first of 
many years to thecity of Worcester. On 
the occasion of the reunion Miss Flora A. 
Simmons read a poem composed by a wife 
of a 2lst comrade, and Mrs. E. P. Cutter, 
widow of the late Surgeon Cutter of the 
regiment, presented a paper on Orderly 
Charles Plummer, known as a John 
Brown man of Harper’s Ferry fame. 


Miss MAE E. Orr, of New York City, 
was awarded a gold medal representing 
the championship of the world, at a type- 
writing contest in Toronto, Aug. 13, 1888. 
The most stringent rules were laid down 
for the conduct of the contest, and the 
committee was composed of well-known 
gentlemen of the highest integrity. The 
principal test consisted of five minutes’ 
work on “legal testimony,” and five min- 
utes’ work on commercial correspondence, 
and in these ten minutes Miss Orr succeed- 
ed in executing the marvellous feat of 
writing 987 words, exclusive of errors. 
She beat MeGurrin of Salt Lake City (who, 
by his clever performance on a ‘‘*Reming- 
ton” at Cincinnati, a month ago, was 
thought invincible) by 36 words. 


JENNIE JUNE writes from Paris of Miss 
ELIZABETH STRONG, the girl from San 
Francisco who promises to become as 
great an artist with respect to dogs as 
Rosa Bonheur has to horses. Miss Strong 
is a quiet, earnest little girl who went to 
Paris almost without a sou. She painted 
her little flower pictures, as she had done 
in San Francisco, for bread; and, in the 
meantime, studied and worked night and 
day upon such stray subjects as could 
help her to a knowledge of animal life and 
anatomy. Her greatest drawback was 
ignorance of technical and anatomical 
drawing. This had to be acquired and 
worked out by slow and hard degrees. 
‘*Les Orphelines,” her last salon picture, 
has been sent to Chicago. 
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' SCANDINAVIAN WOMEN’S CONGRESS, 


[Concluded from First Page.) 
ous by its absence, as also at Washington. 
Only ene of its members, the director of 
its work-office, came to the meeting. From 
Finland the greatest number appeared, 
among them several members of the Fin- 
nish Women’s Association. 

On Friday eveving we had a prelimina- 
ry meeting to make each other’s acquaint- 
ance. It was not strange that when we 
met for the first time, we stood and peeped 
at each other “like strange children led to 
play together, but at first too shy to do 
so.” I was struck by the dissimilarity 
between the American and the North- 
European women. Here it was difficult 
to make any one say a word, or even to 
get a greeting from the representatives of 
the different countries. In America it 
seemed the reverse. There it was difficult 
to find time and space for all that wanted 
to speak and had something to say, which 


state of affairs may also have its draw- 


backs. 

It was settled on Friday evening which 
speakers should speak on the separate 
questions. Some had already promised 
to do this; several had not been able to 
make up their minds. 
day at9 A. M. The meeting was well 
arranged. First ashort account was given 
of the position of each question in the 
four ditferent countries, so as to learn 


where we stood, thus making it easier to 


indicate the end at which we would arrive. 
As suffrage is the chief object of most 
women’s associations in America, I will 
specially mention that matter in the 
northern countries as it appeared at the 
meeting. 

The women of Denmark are awakened 
to a vivid insight of the importance of the 
suffrage, and work energetically to obtain 
it. A proposal of municipal woman suf- 
frage has been made in the Diet, but re- 
fused. A protest, signed by thousands of 
Danish women, will therefore be sent 
to its next session. The Danish women 
have now no rights. The women of Ice- 
land are quite otherwise. ‘This large 
island, high up in the North, on the fron- 
tier where the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans 
flow together, is politically united to Den- 
mark. Its representative, Miss Bjarnar- 
son, informed us that the women there 
have both municipal and political suffrage, 
but are not eligible to public office. ‘lhe 
taxes, which are the condition for suf- 
fraye, are so heavy that few women can 
take part. 

in Norway women have not suffrage 
yet. But there things are so luckily 
placed that with municipal suffrage will 
tollow political. If women get the one, 
they obtain the other. There also exists 


an appreciation of the question’s weight | 


suffrage association | ‘ 
A suffrag vacious applause. 


and importance. 
exists, and exercises a certain activity. 
A member of the *Storthing” has laid be- 
tore the representatives a proposal to grant 
women sutlrage, but the proposal had not 
yet been carried. They hope that the 
question will not be altogether impossible 
in Norway. 

In Sweden the women have municipal 
suffrage, but use it very little. In Fin- 
land, also, they have municipal suffrage, 
as well as the right to sit on school boards 
and act as poor-law guardians. The men 
in both countries have given women these 
rights unasked, and the women show 
themselves more indifferent than in coun- 
tries where they have them not. 

An animated discussion followed. It 
was proposed to adopt the same means 
used in America for attaining the end. 
Organization, as a main factor, was urged. 
Frances Willard’s illustration of the im- 
portance of organization caused great de- 
light. Readers who were present at the 
Council, will remember how she stretched 
her separate fingers, which represented 
the unorganized members; then doubled 
her fist, saying, ““This is organization.” 
Your correspondent told the story, and it 
was received with enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. 

The peace question has come to life only 
in Denmark. Associations to forward it 
are established, and Mr. Frederick Bajer, 
a member of the Danish Diet, whose wife 
is president of the Women’s Progressive 
Society, is president of the Denmark 
Peace Society. Many admirable remarks 
were made. ‘the best speech was by a 
peasant member of the Diet, for men alsé 
were invited to the meetings and joined 
in the discussion. 

The debate on temperance was very an- 
imated. Of the Northern countries the 
women of Finland seemed most strongly 
in the movement. A comparison with 
America is out of the question. Your 
women are unique with respect to this. 
We may sit at your feet, as Saul at Gama- 
liel’s, and learn from you. Here in the 
North the temperance movement has hith- 
erto been the men’s affair; the reason, 
perhaps, why it has not made much prog- 
ress, for no question can advance until 
women put their hands to the work. 

Co-education was dealt with thoroughly, 


We met on Satur- 











especially by Mrs. Ragna Nilsen, one of 


the most distinguished women at the 
meeting. She is amiable and captivating, 
of deep intelligence and great knowledge. 
She represents the Democratic party of 
the women’s movement in Norway, a 
Democracy which found its best expres- 
sion in her desire that some day the son of 
the working man and the daughter of the 
prime minister may sit on the same bench 
at school. In her excellent address she 
refuted all objections to co-education. 
To these America has greatly contributed. 
It Is asserted here in Europe that criminal 
abortion, said to be general there, is the 
outcome of co-education. 

In the extension of schools for girls and 
boys, Norway seems to lead, as all public 
schools for boys are also open to girls. 
But this progress is not based upon the 
principle of co-education according to 
reason; itis due to economy. Norway is 
a thinly populated country. ‘The boys’ 
schools in many towns have few pupils, 
and in other towns girls’ schools are want- 
ing, or have few pupils. Expense is saved 
by making a mixed school. 

In Finland the recognition of the mixed 
school principle has gained the best foot- 
ing, and such schools are being formed 
more and more. ‘The friends of the mixed 
schools have not in general come forward 
with a demand that the state’s boys’ 
schools should be open to the girls. They 
consider these schools as far trom .having 
reached an ideal development, and there- 
fore do not wish to have the girls in them. 
The private mixed schools, all of which 
prepare for the university, have made 
their programme in a different and more 
sensible way than that of the state’s boys’ 
schools. 

In Sweden the mixed school idea has 
reached a very poor development; in Den- 
mark none at all. But the mixed system 
in all the Northern countries has been 
adopted in the country schools for the 
‘*people’s” children. This shows to what 
an extent ‘‘class-differences” have taken 
root with us in Europe. They have had 
difficulty in comprehending that what was 
considered good enough for the child of 
the “people,” might also be adapted to the 
“higher classes.”” Mrs. Nilsen is now 
giving her excellent address in several 
other towns in Denmark, and it will sow 
seed which will bear good fruit. 

When speaking of the peace question 
I forgot to mention that our meeting in- 
cluded two Americans, Mr. and Mrs. 


| Bowles, of San Francisco, members of the 
| World's Peace Union. 
| great attention. 
| meeting, Mrs. Bowles delivered in English 
| a very interesting address on the uniog to 


They attracted 
On the third day of the 


which she belonged. Her speech was in- 
terpreted by Miss Anna Bugge, a student 
of philology. The lecture received vi- 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowles 
lectured on Christian Science in London 
last winter, and are desirous of doing so 
here in Copenhagen. 

The meeting closed with a very animated 
evening party and many speeches. I had 
the pleasure of bringing to it a greeting 
from the women in America. Madame 
Bogelot, of Paris, the amiable French del- 
egate at Washington, sent a communica- 
tion. Next year it is proposed to hold an 
international women’s meeting at Paris. 
We decided that as many as possible go 
there to ‘‘storm the Bastille,”’ a joke which 
gained great approval. 

Here in Europe we have been accus- 
tomed to hear that women represent ‘‘feel- 
ings,” ‘‘cordiality,” the “heart,” and so on. 
We have been thought to have very little 
to do with logic. To general surprise, 
logic was the chief feature of the remarks 
made by women at this meeting. One 
male speaker after another complimented 
the ladies for keeping strictly and logically 
to the point, and in this respect the Scan- 
dinavian women at this meeting would 
compare with the Americans. 

ALLI TRYGG. 
——_—_+o¢ o—______ 


SHERIDAN’S MAIDEN ALLY. 


Sheridan’s famous ride is told by the 
Boston Herald. During the brief occu- 
pancy of Winchester by the Union troops, 
Gen. Crook made the acquaintance of a 
gentle Quaker lady, whose sympathies 
prompted the assurance that if she could 
ever help the Union cause she would do 
so. Her address was given to Gen. Sheri- 
dan. The following message was after- 
wards sent her through a trusted colored 
servant. It was wrapped in tinfoil and 
carried in his mouth: 

‘**Have you any definite information of 
the forces and position of Gen. Early? If 
80, transmit by bearer. SHERIDAN.” 

The response brought information of 
great importance, and Gen. Sheridan 
showed his lasting appreciation for the 
service done by the presentation of an 
elegant watch. On the inside was in- 
scribed : ‘*Presented to Rebecca L. Wright, 
Winchester, Va., by Gen. P. H. Sheridan. 
A Memento of Sept. 19, 1864.” 

It appears that a Confederate officer had 
made the acquaintance of Miss Wright at 








a social gathering, and had asked permis- 


sion to call, ‘Through him she learned of 
the Confederates’ plans. ‘his was his first 
visit, and it proved bis last. His fate was 
unknown to the young lady. 

The charge at Oppequan was made 
Sept. 19, 1864. ‘The fight at Winchester 
occurred Oct. 19, 1864. Mrs. Addie B. 
Billington, in the State Register of Des 
Moines, Ia., puts the incident of the maid- 
en’s message in verse, as follows: 


Have you never heard the story 
Of the Hero, whose full glory 
Dates from an eventful ride of twenty miles or so; 
How a secret missive carried 
News by which a blow was parried, 
And y ~ m of death fell heavy on a slumbering 
‘oe. 


Tn the Shenandoah Valiey, 
When each forward move and rally 
Seemed to end in such confusion as forebodes de- 


‘eat, 
And the Union forces doubted 
Their own strength, so often routed, 
Fearful lest advance might lead them errors to re- 
peat, 
The Confederates were massing 
About Winchester, and sing 
Into Maryland would sure y be their coming move; 
“Little Phil” held fewer forces; 
Could he gain from outside sources 
Knowledge of their situation, what a boon 'twould 
prove. 


*Twas the middle of September; 
*64—as you'll remember; 
On a vine-clad porch, dim lighted by the Southern 
moon, 
Sat a gentle 
Whose pure thought with prayer was laden 
That the angel Peace might drive forth War’s dread 
presence soon. 


uaker maiden, 


Her companion was a soldier, 
One of Larly’s staff, and bolder 
Than the average Louisianian, as his bearing 
showed ; 
And so confident of gaining 
Vict’ry, that he was explaining 
How his troops would straightway march along a 
certain road. 


Two days later, at the night-fall, 
This same maiden heard a bird-call, 
And she clapped her hands as signal that the sound 
was known; 
Sped to where the shrubbery parted, 
And a swarthy hand was darted 
eee with a shining package, meant for her 
alone. 


Swift to answer this same token, 
Though no whispered word was spoken, 
All the officer had told her of his chief’s intent 
Her note conveyed to Sheridan. 
Soon the bold charge at Oppequan 
Proved the great importance of the tidings she had 
sent. 


On that memorable morning 
Like an avalanche—no warning— 
Came the sweeping mounted forces under “Phil’s”’ 
command; 
Fought with courage newly strengthened— 
Fought till twilight shadows lengthened— 
And “Victory for the Union troops’? was flashed 
across the land. 


Prelude to a month of battle, 
Musket charge and cannon’s rattle, 
Then October closed the scene at Winchester that 


day, 
When a long ride undertaken 
With a purpose never shaken 
Brought a leader to the front from ‘twenty miles 
away.” 
———_o-o——_—_—_——— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Lire oF FREDRICA, CountTEss RepEen. Edited 
by Princess Reuss. Berlin: Wm. Hertz. 
1888. 2 vols. 


Memoirs of women of rank appear more 
seldom in Germany than in France or 
England. Until now the life of Frau von 
Bunsen has been one of the standard books 
of this kind. But Frau von Bunsen was 
not German by birth and antecedents, nor 
was her rank inherited. In these particu- 
lars she is excelled by Countess Keden, 
who was by birth of ancient family, and 
by marriage of exalted rank. In Germany 
high rank begins at count, and includes 
only count, prince and duke. And how- 
ever superior the former work is in de- 
scription, the present one possesses an au- 
thority as an embodiment of German high 
life, in its intimacy, that is more complete 
and characteristic. 

Americans will have their interest 
piqued by the fact that Countess Reden 
was a daughter of Baron von Riedesel, a 
General on the British side during our 
War of Independence. Fredrica was car- 
ried as a child by Indians in Quebec; slept 
in the chamber of a dying victim of Sara- 
toga, where later ‘‘we were obliged to take 
refuge in a cellar.” After the capitula- 
tion her family were entertained by Gen. 
Schuyler, near Albany; then removed to 
Boston. In the winter of 1778-79 they 
travelled with the army to Virginia, where 
they ‘could obtain nothing from the inim- 
ically disposed inhabitants.” In New 
York they lodged in a house of Gen. 
Clinton. 

The descriptions are brief; but they 
refer to facts and names that are histori- 
cally familiar. The German portions are 
also important, and for the same reason. 
The time covered by these letters is the 
interesting period from 1774 to 1854; and 
the names of Reden, Reck, Reuss, Stoll- 
berg, Schafgotsch, Radziwill, Carolath, 
Hardenburg and Stein, Kalckreuth and 
Gneisenau, the king, crown prince, and 
royal princesses, are constantly recurring. 

Count Reden was Prussian minister of 
mines and the early years of marriage 
were spent in Berlin, in journeying to and 
fro, and at Beechwoods, a favorite coun- 
try-seat of Reden’s in the Giant Moun- 
tains. To this period belongs a letter of 
lively description, by the young Countess 
of Stollberg: 

“* Saturday, 11th of February.—Dinner at 
Minister Reck’s. It was late before I 
could dress myself to go to the assembly. 
Redens came, about seven o’clock, to fetch 
me... . Theassembly was at Hangwitz’s 
[Hangwitz was minister of foreign affairs], 
who lives at the end of town, but we were 
half an hour longer in the carriage than 
was necessary, the multitude of carriages 
was so great. The porter counted over 
four bundred. We had to halt a long time 
in the street. At length we reached the 
lighted door; for the entravce at which 
the court assembles is always illuminated 
by a number of lamps, while other parties 
are only lighted by a couple of pine torch- 
es before the door. Upstairs and through 
the first room moving was easy. but 
next room was s so full with people 
that we could only get along by pushing. 








worked forwards ifs look wold 
> rwa « As luck w 
have it, ae h n—and Christian 
‘Instantly seized a. 
Plettenburg, 
whom he pushed along pte y = him, 
making a narrow poomae nd, through 
ty we got to the saJon, 
where the Queen was just pean a We 
fore. 
We were pressed, and had to shove and 
‘We can’t stay here,’ 
*We will go instead 
. - This is beau- 
tifully laid out in the style of the ‘winter 
gardens’ here, and was adorned for the 
occasion with real and artificial flowers. 
There is a small pavilion in the middle, in 
the centre of which stands a single hand- 
some orange -tree, where the table was 
laid for royalty. Flowers everywhere; 
even the bonboniéres were pretty bouquets 
strung in garlands and wound about the 
ave 
dea. 
enough, 
the tem- 
Countess 
Reden took the lead, and she actually 
managed to conduct me close to the sofa 
where the goddesses of Olympus were 
resting from dancing. As soon as the 
Queen observed us, she arose and asked 
me about Countess Hochberg, and if I did 
Then she played with 
the perfumed fan of Countess Reden, and 
returned to her seat, but directly came 
back again, and laid her hand so confi- 
dentially on mine that I would have liked 
to kiss the gracious creature, and asked if 
I would not have myself presented to the 
Ireplied that it was my great 
‘But we hardly could 
venture to do so in her presence,’ Countess 
‘No matter about that,’ 
‘There are Miss Kanne- 
wurf and Miss Estorff; they shall present 
Whereupon Fraulein 
Kaunewurf introduced me to Princess Wil- 
Now came the turn of the Cur 
Princess, but Miss Estorft hesitated to 
present me, and Countess Reden had to 
work her way through the room again 
von Gundlach to do it. 
Things went still harder with the Crown 
Princess of Orange, and as the moment 
point of 
answering her question, her chignon fell 
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Poy ag ep ath im his wife made 


ied our distress, 
d - shouldered nt 
which with difficu 
were not much better off here than 
press, on our side. 
said CG 


ountess Reden. 
into the conservatory.’ . 


tree. ‘The effect was pleasing, and 
the countess and me many a new 
After we had looked about lon 
We went upstairs again, out o 
perate into the torrid zone. 


not mean to dance. 


Princesses. 
wish and intention. 


Reden added. 
said the Queen, 


you immediately.’ 


helm. 


to fetch Mrs. 


came at last, and [ was on the 


oft.” 


During the Napoleonic wars, Count 
Reden was dismissed from office, like his 
The subse- 
They 
reveal the development of Christian life 


colleagues, and died in 1815. 
quent letters have a peculiar worth. 


and activity in the Countess. 
for Reden was a passion better grounded 


than that stereotyped German housewife’s 
adoration for her Haus herr, which makes 
His death ac- 
cordingly works on us like a dramatic in- 
cident; and we follow and understand the 


us Americans so impatient. 


effects of it upon the widow’s character. 


We could wish her more liberal-minded ; 
but we cannot imagine anybody more con- 
scientious, intelligent, busy and benevo- 
She says of Elizabeth Fry, who 


lent. 
visited Beechwoods, **I am not worthy to 
tie the strings of her shoes.” 
came the Elizabeth Fry of Silesia. She 
inherited Beechwoods, which she managed 
until her death. 


paired, improved the breeds of her stock ; 
kept a house, society and farm dairy; 
entertained relatives, strangers, royalty ; 
founded classes and schools; superintend- 
ed the Silesian Bible Society; introduced 
new trades among the villagers, and sup- 
ported old ones with patronage which she 
solicited from aristocratic friends in Ber- 
lin; looked after the building of Frederick 
William IV’s Church Wang (all tourists 
know this exquisite Norwegian chapel on 
a spur of the Giant Mountains); and set 
on foot the publication of the Hirschberg 
Bible, a good portion of which she edited 
and corrected. 

If the letters are sometimes more nu- 
merous than we think necessary, we are 
paid for irksomeness by bits of naiveté, 
heartiness, wonderful piety, and practical 
details of house and farm. Thus she 
writes to her sister-in-law : 

‘Thursday and yesterday are rainy 
weather, now that we have our washing of 
1019 pieces dry: in such little kindnesses 
we appreciate God’s goodness with thanks. 
I helped in my room to assort and lay out 
the washing for the mangle.” 

She is nearly the whole day in the tield 
when the hay is carted in. She is cele- 
brated for her sausages, and sends presents 
of them to the Crown Prince. Later, 
when he becomes King, he often visits 
Beechwoods, sends her money for her 
poor, and to support her Bible project. 
On the occasion of the dedication of the 
Wang chapel, he travels from Berlin. 

**The court and solemn procession now 
marched around the church. Arrived be- 
fore the portal, the architect, Hamann, 
handed the King the key of the edifice. 
The monarch laid it in the hand of Count- 
ess Reden, clasped his own hand over 
hers, and so turned the key and opened 


’ the door.” 


It is a proof ot the thorough geutle- 
womanliness of the Countess that we see 
the good sides and not the scandalous lives 
of personages. The book is unconscious- 
ly a hand-book of good breeding. Thus, 
even to her intimates, she says nothing of 
the grossness of Prince Carl. He is a 
guest in her honse, and orders her ser- 
vants, while she is absent, to carry dishes 
and a luncheon up the mountain. He aims 
to mollify her by saying he feels so at 
home. But with quiet dignity she desig- 
nates the conduct as “curious.” A grand 
duchess announces her visit to Beechwood, 
then sends thirty servants in advance 
instead of the smaller number mentioned 
first. The Countess remarks with sever- 
ity “That passe la permission.” 

The guests of her choice were clergy- 
men and pious relatives and friends. Her 
interests grew more and more absorbed in 
Christian labor. The seventy-year-old 
gentlelady writes on March 23, 1842 :— 

“TI cannot describe with what humility, 


Her love 


But she be- 


There she planted or- 
chards, laid out sample gardens, built, re- 








w 
the result ot rs 


years of : and begying, Now 


my eyes beho!l 
At half-pasebine I went to the cell, 
and n my division of potatoes, ~{ 


ing as I found on close ingui 

not plant because he had none, whe wd 
only planted a few bushels because he had 
not been able to spare more, and go 
After I got all in order, the bags — 
filled and only one-fourth of the mac’ 
price demanded for them. Thus sixt 
one families were supplied and went h, a 
happy. In the middle of my work whet 
should I see?—Ferdinand and Fannie 
(Prince and Prinvess Carolath]. ‘ 

‘Just think what happened to me to-day: 
I am sitting in my arm-chair at the table 
in the salon. There comes creeping slow. 
ly out of the cabinet a mouse, seats her- 
self before me as if to eye me, falls over 
and dies. Everybody says she was fam! 
ished, for there had been no poison laid 
anywhere; she had found nothing to eat 
in the room. I must say it was depressing 
for me to think any one should die of 
hunger in my house.’ 

The arm-chair became classic to the 
multitudes that came in and out of Beech. 
woods castle, ‘tat the table engrossed in 
her writing, before her a simple leaf or 
two of blotting-paper, on which she wrote 
a letter or document, while she often dic. 
tated another to a guest or secretary, 
Near by, a black pasteboard basket filled 
with all manner of manuscripts ; also knit. 
ting-work, which was taken up as often as 
her hands were not busied otherwise. 
But, before all, there lay in the basket 
the key to her writing-room, the stone of 
anxiety for all serving spirits and young 
folk. ‘Children, where’s the key to mv 
writing-room?” When the words were 
heard the whole company set itself to 
searching, and happy the one who could 
place it in the dear hand.” In this chair 
she received the last embrace of her be- 
loved king,—and in this chair she died. 

Besides illuminating political events by 
the side-lights of private experience, 
showing us seldom happens, the education, 
manners, Opinions and life of German 
nobility, the letters warm the heart by 
their unconscious exhibition of a genuine, 
eccentric and lovable personality. The 
book is exciting general attention in Ger- 
many, and deserves to be known in Amer- 
ica. Elenora, Princess Reuss, the editor, 
bas long enjoyed a reputation as author, 
and writer of religious verse. 


THE Story or Mepra, BABYLON, AND Persia. 
By Zéniiide A. Ragozin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price $1.50. 


This is the latest of The Story of the 
Nations series. It has the usual beautiful 
type, excellent paper, und attractive maps 
and illustrations. ‘This volume covers a 
period extending from the fall of Nineveh 
to the Persian War. ‘There is not suffi- 
cient authentic material for a connected 
history, but what is left of narrative and 
tradition is industriously collated and illu- 
minated by the results of modern antiqua- 
tian researches. A very interesting ac- 
count of the religion of Zoroaster precedes 
the history, which is well written, and 
closes with the defeat of the Persian in- 
vasion of Greece by Miltiades. It con- 
cludes with the following fine contrast be- 
tween the Persian and the Grecian spirit: 

‘*‘But this glorious struggle and triumph 
of the few, lifted to superhuman heroism 
by an ennobling moral principle as against 
the merely brutal force of numbers, does 
not properly belong any more to the his- 
tory'of the East, nor to that of remote 
antiquity: it is the dawn of a new star in 
the West, and of times which, from their 
spirit, actors, and achievements mayalmost 
be called modern. At the bottom of the 
new departure lies the difference between 
the ideals—the conception of the beauty 
and dignity of political and social life—set 
up by the Oriental and the Western man: ‘A 
good master’ is the prayer and ideal of the 
Asiatic ; ‘No master! Liberty at any price, 
as the highest good in itself!’ is that of the 
Greek. And the Greek wins the day, for 
his own time and his own race, and for 
future times and races to come.” 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Jessie Wilson Manning, a lecturer 
and writer, entered the Iowa Wesleyan 
University at the age of fifteen. 


Miss Tosse Jones, of Oregonia, Kansas, 
eighteen years old, has ploughed, planted 
and cultivated forty-five acres of corn this 
Spring. 

Forty-three descendants of Rebecca 
Nourse, “the pious witch of 1692,” pic 
nicked in her honor at Danvers Centre, 
Mass., the other day. 


Queen Victoria does not like Canon Lid- 
don, the most eloquent of English preach- 
ers. Once he preached before her and con 
stantly addressed her as “‘Madam” in bis 
sermon. Massillon, it will be remem- 
bered, used to address Louis XIV. as “Sit 4 
from the pulpit. But Victoria objected t0 
being called “Madam,” even by so big 4 
gun asa canon, and Liddon is nota bishop, 
owing to her antagonism. 


Princess Pauline Metternich recently 
paid a visit to the Observatory of Vienna 
with a cirele of friends. Special attention 
was shown her. As she entered the de 
partment of the astronomer Palisa, he 
turned to his neighbor with the remark, 
“Perhaps the princess will bring me luck, 
and I may discover a planet to-night. 
The augury was fulfilled. Towards mid- 
night Dr. Palisa actually discovered § nv 





planet, to which he gave the name 
“Pauline.” 
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CHILDREN 
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zozin. New York: G. P. 
88. Price $1.50. 


it of The Story of the 
has the usual beautiful 
er, und attractive maps 
This volume covers a 
rom the fall of Nineveh 
ir. There is not suffi- 
terial for a connected 
is left of narrative and 
jously collated and illu- 
ults of modern antiqua- 
A very interesting ac- 
nn of Zoroaster precedes 
h is well written, and 
feat of the Persian in- 
by Miltiades. It con- 
lowing fine contrast be- 
und the Grecian spirit: 
is struggle and triumph 
0 superhuman heroism 
ral principle as against 
force of numbers, does 
g any more to the his- 
nor to that of remote 
dawn of a new star in 
imes which, from their 
‘hievements mayalmost 
At the bottom of the 
the difference between 
ception of the beauty 
ical and social life—set 
nd the Western man: ‘A 
prayer and ideal of the 
r! Liberty at any price, 
in itself!’ is that of the 
reek wins the day, for 
his own race, and for 
ces to come.” 
H. B. B. 
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re of fifteen. 


3, of Oregonia, Kansas, 
has ploughed, planted 
“five acres of corn this 


endants of Rebecca 
3 witch of 1692,” pic- 
or at Danvers Centre, 
7. 

yes not like Canon Lid- 
ent of English preach- 
hed before her and con- 
er as ‘*Madam” in his 
, it will be remem- 
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1m,” even by so big 
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de Lussan, the young prima don- 
ga who went to London early in the sum- 
per, has won favorable commendation by 
perebarming impersonation of Carmen. In 
, where the greatest singers of 
are heard, it is a triumph for this 
American singer to achieve success. 
fer venture abroad was an idea of her 
own. She believed she had the voice to 
sing and the ability to act, and her success 
ip “Carmen” proved the correctness of 
per estimate. She will return home short- 
iy, about the middle of the season. 

Mr. George Sigourney and Mi-s Imogene 
Henriques were married in Buffalo in 1882. 
their wedding cards read: “Mr. and 
Mrs. Sigourney, At home, ‘Thursday, in 
sacramento, California, beginning May 10, 
1gs8.” They arrived in Sacramento on 
the date specified, having spent six years 
op their wedding tour. ‘There is scarcely 
a spot on the globe that they have not vis- 
ied. Children were born to them en route 
_twin boys in St. Petersburg, a girl in 
China, and another boy in Brazil. The 
journey cost them $75,000, and now they 
are ready to settle down and see their 
friends ‘tat home.” 

if Mrs. Sheridan gets a $5,000 pension, it 
will be the first case in this country where 
avy other woman than the widow of a 
President received that pension. It has 
been the boast of this republic that it had 
po such thing as a civil pension list; but 
if this step is taken, there will be no rea- 
son hereafter why the widow of every gen- 
eral officer should not receive a pension. 
We do not know of any woman more de- 
serving of this than Mrs. Sheridan; but 
the new departure may be the beginning 
of a general movement to pension the 
widows of officers. 

Miss Effie I. Canning, a Maine girl, 
wrote the popular song, ‘‘Rock-a-By Ba- 
by.” She was at Ocean Spray, a summer 
resort, and was swinging a child in a ham- 
mock on the piazza, when she begun sing- 
ing to it, improvising as she sang. The 
strain finally resolved itself into the nucle- 
us of the **Rock-a-By” chorus. After- 


wards, while travelling, Miss Canning- 


thought out in a rough way the words 
which are associated with the tune. Sub- 
sequently she tried to play the tune on 
the banjo. Her teacher recognized the 
werit of the composition, and advised her 
to have it published, which she did. The 
song at once became popular. Since then 
Miss Canning has composed several songs, 
and is now at work on an operetta, which 
she hopes to make the success of her life. 


Dr. Wolf, the African explorer, says 
that while he was ascending the great San- 
kuru affluent of the Congo, a number of the 
wild Bassongo-Mino, who had never before 
seen a white man, suddenly popped up out 
of the bushes one day, and aimed their ar- 
rows at the visitors as their steamer was ap- 
proaching the shore, only about a rod 
away. The next instant a volley of ar- 
rows would have poured into the little 
crowd on deck had not a woman in the 
dress of a native queen suddenly leaped 
among the throng of savages, struck to 
the ground the bow of one man who was 
just ready to let his missile fly, and in a 
tone of authority bade the rest of the 
crowd to unbend their weapons and also 
their warlike front. The brief command 
and vautionary gesture of this picturesque 
female had a magical eflect upon her war- 
tior subjects, who relaxed their bows and 
gtinned sheepishly at the pale-faces, who 
were nervously beginning to finger their 
revolvers.—New York Sun. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For The Woman’s Journal. 


THE PEACHES. 


A countryman brought home from the 
town five peaches, the prettiest he could 
find. It was the first time his children had 
seen the fruit, and they wondered much 
at the pretty apples with little red cheeks 
Covered with tender down. 

The father divided them among his four 
boys and kept one for the mother. 

In the evening, when the children were 
all in their little chamber, the father said 
‘0 them, “How do you like the pretty 
apples 2 ‘ 

“Splendid, good, father,” said the old. 
“st. “It is a beautiful fruit, so sweet and 
80 delicious to the taste. I have carefully 
*aved the stone, and will plant it so that 
I may raise a tree.” 

“Bravo!” said the father,-‘‘uhat is very 
*onomical to be thinking of the future: 
sp May become a farmer, my son.” 

‘L ate mine immediately,” cried the 
Youngest, “and threw the stone away, and 
ma gave me half ofhers. O, it tasted 

Sweet and melted away in my mouth.” 

Now,” said the father, ‘tyou have not 

wise, indeed, but you have behaved 
naturally and like a child. ‘Chere is 
denn nouRt in the world for the pru- 


ant the second son began, “I found 
Stone that my little brother threw 


., 





away. and I opened it. In it was a pretty 
kernel which tasted aweet like a nut, so l 
ate it, but I sold my peach, and got so 
much money for it, that when I go to the 
town, I can buy a dozen.” 


The father shook his head and said, | 


“That is wise, most truly, but neither 
childlike nor natural. May heaven pre. 
serve you, my child, from becoming a 
merchant. And you, Edmund?” said the 
fu ther. 

Frankly and unaftectedly Edmund an- 
swered, *‘I carried my peach to our neigh- 
bor’s son, George, who is sick with the 
fever. He did not want to take it from 
me, but I laid it on the bed and came 
away.” 

**Now,” said the father, ‘‘can you tell 
me who has made the best use of his 
peach ?” 

Then they all three cried, “Brother 
Edmund has done the best!” But Ed- 
mund remained silent: and the mother 
embraced him with tears in her eyes.— 
Mrs. M. C. L. R., from the German. 


-——_—_+-0o— 
DANGEROUS FOOD ADULTERATION. 


The Fraudulent use of Alum and Lime in 
Cheap Baking Powders 





If consumers prefer to buy an adulterated 
article of food because it can be had at a 
lower price, they undoubtedly have the 
right to do so, provided the adulterants 
are not of a character injurious to health. 
If such articles are not falsely sold as 
pure, and the customer is not deceived as 
to their real character, the transaction is 
not illegitimate. 

But the great danger in the traffic in 
adulterated food arises from the decep- 
tion that is practised by manufacturers 
usually classing such goods as pure. This 
is almost invariably done when the adul- 
terant is one that is injurious to health. 
For instance, manufacturers of alum and 
lime baking powders not only fail to in- 
form the public of the real character of 
their goods, but carefully conceal the fact 
that they are made from these poisonous 
articles. Most of these manufacturers 
also claim that their articles are pure and 
wholesome, while some go still further 
aud proclaim boldly that they are cream 
of tartar goods, or even genuine Royal 
Baking Powder itself. No consumer will 
buy alum baking powders knowingly, for 
it is well understood that they are detri- 
mental to health. The sale of lime and 
alum baking powders as pure and whole- 
some articles is, therefore, criminal, and it 
is satisfactory to notice that several] per- 
sons engaged in such sale have already 
been brought to justice in the courts. 

The official analysts have recently been 
active in the pursuit of these dishonest ar- 
ticles. The baking powders of several 
Scates have been carefully and critically 
examined. ‘The officials are surprised at 
the large amount of lime and alum goods 
found. It is a suggestive fact that no 
baking powder except the Royal has been 
found without either lime or alum, and 
many contain both. Dr. Price’s baking 
powder has been found to contain nearly 
12 per cent. of lime; Cleveland’s 11 per 
cent. of impurities; the phosphate pow- 
ders over 12 per cent. of lime. , 

The chief service of lime is to add weight. 
It is true that lime, when subjected to 
heat. gives off a certain amount of car- 
bonie acid gas, but a quick-lime is left—a 
caustic of a most powerful nature. A 
small quantity of dry lime upon the 
tongue, or in the eye, produces paioful 
effects; how much more serious must 
these effects be on the delicate membranes 
of the stomach, intestines and kidneys, 
more particularly of infants and children, 
and especially when the lime is taken into 
the system day after day, and with almost 
“every meal. This is said by physicians 
to be one of the causes of indigestion, 
dyspepsia, and those painful diseases of 
the kidneys now so prevalent. 

Adulteration with lime is quite as much 
to be dreaded as with alum, which has 
heretofore received the most emphatic 
condemnation from food analysts, physi- 
cians and chemists, for the reason that 
-while alum may be partially dissolved by 
the heat of baking it is impossible to de- 
stroy or change the nature of lime, so that 
the entire amount of baking powder 
passes, with all its injurious properties, 
into the stomach. 

The large profits from the manufacture 
of lime and alum baking powders has 
placed many of them in the market. They 
are to be found in the stock of almost 
every retail dealer, and are urged upon 
customers calling for baking powders 
upon all occasions. Because of their well- 
known detrimental character, it is desira- 
ble that prompt means be taken to sup- 
press their manufacture. 

Pure baking powders are one of the 
chief aids to the cook in preparing perfect 
and wholesome food. While those are to 
be obtained of well-established reputation, 
like the Royal, of whose purity there has 
never been a question, it is proper to avoid 
all others. — 











x Ae SEVERE TEST. When 
. you have articles too fine—too 
delicate to be washed in the ordinary 
= way—the finest laces or embroideries— 
\y | wash them with PYLE’S PEARLINE, 
/ in the manner directed on each package. 
There is no rubbing, hence no wear and 
tear of the fabrics. 
When you have something exceedingly 

















coarse and 





dread the washing of—try PYLE’S PEARLINE on it. 
There is no rubbing, hence no wear and tear on yourself. 
We guarantee PEARLINE to be harmless, but beware 


of the imitations. 


PEARLINE is the modern means for easy and good 


washing and cleaning. 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





soiled—something that you 





HUMOROUS. : 


‘*Why, Pat, what’s the matter?” ‘*Well, 
sorr, 1 swallied a pertater bug, an’ 
although I tuck some Paris green widin 
foive minutes after ter kill th’ baste, sthill 
he’s just raisin’ th’ divil inside o’ me, 
sorr.”’—Life. 


Ethel—Was there a donkey on our steps 
when you camein, Mr. Featherly? Mr. 
Featherly—Why, no, Ethel! What would 
a donkey be doing there? Zthel—I don’t 
know; but Clara said just before you rang 
the bell, ‘“Ihere’s that donkey coming in 
here again.” 

In an advertisement by a railway com- 
pany of some uncalled-for goods, the 
letter “1” had dropped from the word 
lawful, and it read, ‘‘People to whom 
these packages are directed are requested 
to come forward and pay the awful 
charges on the same.” 


Eighteen thousand dollars is an enor- 
mous price to pay for a small peach-blow 
vase, that’s a fact; but look at the man 
who squanders thirty thousand dollars on 
the flowing bowl, and all he has to show 
for it is a peach-blow nose, not one-fourth 
the size of the vase aforesaid !— Norristown 
Herald. 

Husband—Y ou promised me you would 
countermand your order for that dress. 
Wije—I wrote to the firm that very day. 
‘*But bere is the dress and the bili for it— 
enough to bankrupt me almost. How do 
you explain that?” ‘‘l gave you the letter 
to post, and I suppose you forgot it, as 
usual.” 

A German composer was conducting one 
of his overtures. As the “horns” played 
too loudly, he told them repeatedly to 
play more softly; and more softly they 
played each time. Af the fourth repeti- 
tion, with a knowing wink at each other, 
they put their instruments to their lips, 
but did not blow at all. The conductor 
nodded approvingly. “Very good, in- 
deed,” said he: ‘now one shade softer, 
and you’ll have it.” 
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EXPOSURE | 


QUACK NOSTRUMS. 


NE of the bravest and most useful ventures 

ever undertaken in this country—modelled 
on one in Germany, but having to face far more 
formidable difficulties—is that now carried on for 
some months by the Boston Journal of Health, 
namely, to analyze as fast as practicable the 
leading quack medicines and nostrums of all 
sorts in the market, give their composition and 
the cost of each parcel, and explain their actual 
effects. Of course this means war to the death 
with the rich proprietors of the nostrums, and 
the use of every means that fierce hate and lim- 
itless money can devise to crush the periodical ; 
but its editor, “‘Dr. Frank,” and the able chem- 
ist, ‘“‘Prof. Michael,” who makes the analyses, 
defy both bribes and libel suits, will not take ad- 
vertising from nostrum firms, and are doing a 
work for the public which the latter ought to 
support with enthusiasm. It costs but $l a year, 
and is published at 178 Tremont Street, Boston. 
It was started in October of last year, and has 
already given analyses of some of the best 
known quack preparations in the market. It 
makes one wish for summary hanging power 
when one finds a widely advertised ‘‘cure for the 
alcohol habit,”’ professing to contain no alcohol, 
to be, in fact, a rank native wine, with nearly 20 
per cent. of alcohol in it, and sure to plunge a 
balf-cured drunkard back into the depths; a 
notorious cosmetic to be mainly corrosive subli- 
mate; and a “food” for invalids to be made 
chiefly of blood and whiskey, putrefying easily, 
and then highly poisonous.—Travedlers’ Record. 
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Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, und 
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Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 7 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
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by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 
examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 


1. It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It ean be left burning over night without care. 

4. lt uses very little ofl; four cents per day will buy 
oll for all the work for a family of six persons. 

56. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves 


6. by = stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still, call at 363 om 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 

the business of the rT, must be addressed to 

Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or ss Co.'s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. sent inl not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The pooees of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscripti e change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
saing year without waiting for a bill. 











TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


The present year is more than half over. 
Each of our subscribers will please look 
at the label on his or her JOURNAL to see 
whether the subscription has been paid. 
August is always the month when there 
are fewest new subscriptions, and conse- 
quently most need that all dues should be 
paid in order to meet the current expenses. 
A prompt response to this request to see 
that your indebtedness to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL is paid will greatly oblige 

‘THE EDITORS. 
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DR. MARY F. THOMAS. 


Dr. MAry F. THOMAS died at her home 
in Richmond, Indiana, on the 19th inst., 
aged seventy-two years. These words 
will be read with sorrow by every one who 
knew Dr. Thomas. ‘To those who were 
nearest to her, the bereavement must be 
sore indeed. ‘Those who were her fellow- 
workers in the wide interests she shared 
will find no one to fill her place. 

She attended to her business up to 
Wedvesday, the 15th inst., and on that 
day, at midnight, she went three miles into 
the country to a patient. There she was 
taken ill of flux, of which she died on the 
Sunday. ‘he following tribute from the 
Richmond Palladium shows the esteem and 
affection felt for Dr. Thomas where she 
was best known: , 


Sunday was a mournful day in Rich- 
mond. Despite the bright sunshine and 
the multiplied evidences of happiness on 
every hand, an air of sadness pervaded the 
entire city. and there was an unwonted 
hush over the whole population. It was 
known that one endeared to every one by 
her good works and kindly offices had 
been called from labor to reward. Thus 
has passed from what was to her a beauti- 
ful and happy world, one of the best of 
women, warmest of friends, truest of 
wives, and most devoted of mothers. 
Generous, sympathetic, kind-hearted, she 
was greatly beloved by those who knew 
her best. ‘To the poor and afflicted, she 
was almost an angel of mercy, and this 
class have lost a friend and benefactor that 
it will be almost impossible to replace. 

She was a graduate of the Penn Medical 
College, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Thomas 
commenced the practice of medicine in 
Richmond, 1855. A woman physician be- 
ing considered an innovation, she experi- 
enced much difficulty in gaining a foot- 
hold; but with the tireless energy that has 
always characterized her, she persevered 
until her ability was made so manifest as 
to compel recognition. Then other physi- 
cians consulted with her. She was made 
a member of the Wayne County Medical 
Association, was frequently a delegate to 
the State Medical Association, and repre- 
sented it in the National Medical Associa- 
tion that met at Chicago a few years since. 
She was the president of the Wayne 
County Medical Association for the year 
ending last July. Asa physician, she was 
so well known in this community that any 
reference to her in that regard is superflu- 
ous. She had an extensive practice among 
all classes of our people. She was no re- 
specter of persons. She was as attentive 
to the poor, from whom she never expect- 
ed a farthing, as to those from whom she 
knew her pay was certain. Many in- 
stances are known where she not only at- 
tended the poor gratuitously, but furnished 
the medicines and frequently made things 
necessary for the patient. ‘This she did so 
quietly that the outside world knew noth- 
ing of it. The kindness of Dr. ‘Thomas in 
this respect will never be fully known in 
this world. She was a woman of great ac- 
tivity and wonderful endurance. Even at 
her advanced age, the weather was never 
too stormy or blustery, day or night, for 
her to answer every call for her services, 
no matter by whom made. 

Mrs. Thomas was one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of woman’s rights in Indiana. She 
was in the front rank of every movement 
that had for its object the elevation of 
women, and was especiaily desirous that 
the right of franchise should be given 
them. ‘To this end she labored unceasing- 
ly with pen and voice. She was for years 
the honored president of the State organi- 
zation of woman suffragists, and was a 
delegate to the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association held at 
Philadelphia. Few women in the Union 
were better known in this work than the 
deceased, and none exerted a wider influ- 
ence. 

Mrs. Thomas felt a great interest in the 
cause of temperance, and had been an ac- 
tive worker since the days of the Washing- 


tonians. She had been identified with 


every temperance organization established 
in this city, and was, at the time of her 
death, a member of Star Lodge of 
Templars, and its District Deputy Grand 
Chief ‘Templar. 

Mrs. Thomas was intensely loyal. When 
the war cloud of the rebellion burst upon 
the country, she, with other noble women 
of Richmond, busied themselves in pre- 
paring and sending to the front lint, heo- 

ages, and del for the hospitals, and 


Vicksburg, ministering to the comfort of 
the sick and wounded soldiers. When her 
services were no longer needed there, she 
assisted Gen. Farwell in bringing a large 
number of fugitives, whom the war had 
rendered homeless and destitute, to the 
North, and finding homes and employwent 
for them. 

In 1864, she was appointed superintend- 
ent of the hospital for refugees in Nash- 
ville, and her husband was made hospital 
surgeon. ‘I'his position they filled for 
about eight months. 

She was one of the originators of the 
Home for Friendless Women in this city. 
That institution was the “‘apple of her 
eye.”’ For its success she labored assidu- 
ously, and to her eftorts is largely attribu- 
table much of the good that has been done 
by this noble institution. She also took a 
live interest in the Orphans’ Home, in 
Earlham Place. 

Mrs. ‘Thomas was a member of the Grace 
M. E. Chureh, and an earnest, devoted 
Christian woman, She taught by precept 
and example the doctrines that gave her 
consolation in life. and enabled her to say 
at its close, **My life work is done; all is 
brightness beyond.” 

Mrs. Thomas wus among the earliest of 
the active women suffragists. She was 
mainly instrumental in forming the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association, in Dublin, in 
1851. ‘The trees not planted then, have 
grown large around the little church where 
this first suffrage meeting in that State 
was held. From that time to this, Mrs. 
Thomas has been identified with the suf- 
frage movement in her own state and in 
the country. During all the years when 
the cause was covered with obloquy and 
| misunderstood, Mrs. ‘Thomas never shrank 
| or faltered. She knew the cause was just, 
and she stood by it with unselfish devo- 
tion, winning friends for it by her own 
personal excellence. The younger women 
find it easy to reap where she sowed in 
pain. 

Mrs. Thomas was president of the Indi- 
ana suffrage society until a few years ago, 
when she declined a re-election on account 
of age. Her wise counsel and her good 
judgment will be missed by her co-work- 
ers. But she has left us all the legacy of 
her noble and beautiful life. 

Mrs. ‘Thomas expressed a wish a few 
days before her death that the pall-bearers 
at her funeral should be women, two to be 
appointed by the Good Templars, two by 
the W.C. T. U., and two colored women 
to be appointed by the pastor of the A. M. 
E. Church, and this wish was complied 
with. Her husband and two daughters 
survive her. They will receive the sym- 
pathy of all those who knew and loved 
Mrs. Thomas. L. 8. 
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A WORD TO WOMEN, 


Whatever help women may give to any 
party in this eampaign, let them never for- 
get that Woman Suffrage is far more im- 
portant, and should be the main issue. 

A careful reading of the N. Y. Voice, the 
national organ of the Prohibition party, 
would lead one to suppose that there was 
not a single woman init, nor a woman suf- 
frage plank in its platform. Women have 
been the mothers of this young party, and 
are still its most efficient nurses, but many 
of its managers do not mean to let them 
shape the future policy of the child when 
it reaches maturity ; that is, when its nom- 
inations result in election. 

If it were not for the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, with its organized 
force of tireless women-workers, and its 
organ the Union Signal, suftragists would 
have little to hope for from the success of 
the Third party. But we hope and believe 
that the eyes of Third party women are 
opened. ‘Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” The politicians have shown 
their hands. Let the temperance women 
in every State force the fighting by insist- 
ing in State and national conventions upon 
the adoption of the same resolution which, 
eleven years ago, made the Prohibition 
party of Massachusetts organically a party 
of men and womén. It is this: 

“Hereafter, women who are Prohibitionists in 
principle, and who possess the qualifications of 
age, residence and education required of male 
voters, shall be entitled to take part in the pri- 
mary a, of the party, with an equal voice 
and vote in the nomination of candidates and the 
transaction of business.” 

We have in Maine the accomplished fact 
of constitutional prohibition, the ideal of 
temperance legislation. Yet not only do 
women not vote in Maine, but the Prohibi- 
tion party of that State has not made any 
general or organized demand for woman 
suffrage, although the law is imperfectly 
enforced for want of women’s votes. 
Clearly, therefore, prohibition and woman 
suffrage are not identical, and the success 
of the one by no means ensures that of 
the other. 

Our advice to women is: identify your- 
selves with the party of your choice, Re- 
publican, Democratic, - Prohibition, or 
Labor; but in doing so, never sink or sub- 
ordinate your just claim to legal and politi- 
cal equality. ‘‘Put not your confidence in 
princes.” The gods help only those who 
help themselves. H. B. B. 











The Fair View Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been revived by an excellent lect- 
ure from Miss Genevieve Hawley, of Ft. 
Scott. Her subject was, ‘‘Women Don’t 
Want to Vote.” A large audience greeted 
her, and she was attentively listened to. 
She spoke with great earnestness, and her 
lecture was very interesting. Do not 
think that our society has been dead since 
January; it has only been. in a slumber 
on account of hot weather and hard work. 
The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
M. Ramsey, the president. After the 
songs **‘Woman’s Ballot,” and ‘‘Marching 
Through Georgia,” delegates were elected 
to represent our society at the Bourbon 
County Convention, to be held at Marma- 
ton, Aug. 25,1888. Three new members 
joined, making twenty-eight in all, and 
with the song ‘‘New America,” the meet- 
ing adjourned to Aug. 29, 1888. 

At the annual school meeting in this 
Gistrict (Pleasant Valley, No. 106), all 
the women but one voted. ‘This looks as 
if women wanted to vote. 

Nina UNGLESBY, Secretary. 
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TO THE WOMEN OF DAKOTA. 


The following urgent appeal should re- 
ceive a prompt response. Let each of our 
Dakota subscribers secure its immediate 
publication in the local papers of the coun- 


ty: 
FAULKTON, DAK., AUG. 13, 1888. 

Dear Sisters: While the grand cause of 
equal suffrage is making such rapid ad- 
vancement all over our land, it behooves 
us to be found in the front ranks of this 
grand army of progress. As your Super- 
inteudent of Franchise, | urge now the 
importance of giving attention to this part 
ofour work. Send to WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, for suffrage leaflets (15 and 30 
cents per 100), and names of members of 
your Union to WOMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
will be sent four weeks, on trial, free. 
I will also have suffrage literature for sale 
at Fargo, at the convention. 

This year may be our opportunity. 
Should the coming Legislature grant us 
suffrage, we will by our votes be able to 
place it in the Constitution when we be- 
come a State. 

We must have a headquarters at Bis- 
marck the coming year, and for this object 
we must have money. Please consult to- 
gether and decide how much your Union 
can raise for this object the coming year, 
—say $5, $10 or $15 by January, 1889, and 
send word by delegates to Fargo. Ap- 
point a Superintendent of Franchise, if 
none is appointed. 

Let us as true women stand together, 
and by God’s blessing we will succeed, 
keeping this end in view: If woman’s in- 
fluence, presence and counsel is good in 
the home it will be good in the State. If 
purity is good for the home it is good for 
the State. With an earnest prayer for 
success, Mrs. ALICE M. A. PICKLER, 

Superintendent Franchise, W. C. T. U. 


a 
LETTER FROM DR. MARY SAFFORD. 


HIGHLANDS, N. C., AUG. 21, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A friend has given me the privilege of 
reading the enclosed letter from a former 
graduate of the Atlanta University for 
colored students. Many of your readers 
will be interested in it, as I have been: 
first, because it speaks volumes for the in- 
tellectual advancement of the colored peo- 
ple, who still climb rugged ways in their 
efforts to reach the heights. And second, 
because it gives so touching a tribute to 
the work of one worthy to be called Saint 
Martha. She says: 


“IT went over to Aiken, to the closing 
exercises of Schofield school. The day 
was perfect. It was the rare day in June, 
of which Lowell sang. We went over the 
buildings. The fresh cleanliness of the 
rooms, the beautifully scrubbed floors, 
tables and shelves made a charming pict- 
ure of simplicity and thrift. 

“The chapel is upstairs, and here the ex- 
ercises were held. The scene reminded 
me of the pictures we used to see in peri- 
odicals, just after the war of freedom. 
Miss Schofield's pupils are chiefly from the 
country. Here was the country dandy, 
with his ill-fitting store-clothes, brass 
chain and rings; the belle, with her be- 
frilled short skirt, rainbow display of rib- 
bons, a small patch of tawdry lace and 
ribbons, feathers and flowers atilt on a 
number ten head; the old mother, with 
snowy kerchief and turban; the old father, 
with the inevitable linen duster and rusty 
beaver, who sits near the platform. Picked 
out here and there, like a great flaring 
sunflower, stands the city girl, with her 
reeds and bangs, and borrowed airs cop- 
ied from some Miss Nannie or Sallie of 
local fame. Woefully out of place she 
looks, in the presence of dear Lucretia 
Mott, whose pure, angelic face on the wall 
seems to be smiling blessings on the scene. 

‘*Miss Schofield, moved by the spirit of 
prayer, delivered the diplomas, and gave 
these young } em yee to the care of t 
Heavenly Father who watches the spar- 
rows. It was beautiful and impressive 
this dear St. Martha standing alone amid 
the despised and ignorant—youth, home, 
friends, and earthly happiness all behind 
her; growing old ahd gray, a stranger in 
a strange land, and yet with earnest, 
cheerful words from lips and heart. Di- 
vine light, is in her uplifted face, while 
through the windows blew the soft, pine- 
scented breeze, a type of her brave, ‘ht 
spirit, which has sweetened ond. 

lives and homes of mauy. inspi- 








Ever since you made brief mention in 
your columns of the death of Prof. Johon- 
not, [ have desired to speak of his loyalty 
to women, and the great service he ren- 
dered them in his life-time capacity of a 
thorough and impartial educator. He 
entertained no two standards of intellect- 
ual capability for the two sexes. He de- 
manded equal opportunities for the one as 
for the other, a like thorough and harmo- 
pious development and discipline of brain 
and hand for each. When that was se- 
cured, he gave a just recognition of the 
same, by giving to women responsible 
places as educators, with compensation 
equal to that given to men occupying like 
positions. Prof. Johonnot never gave an 
uncertain voice when men and women 
were held in bonds of slavery. When 
those chains were loosened, he still spoke 
in clarion tones for the emancipation of 
women from legal and political disabilities. 
He used to say, when the privilege of giv- 
ing women the ballot was discussed : 

‘The privilege! AmI wy sister's keep- 
er? Why has not she an inherent right to 
vote as well as I?” 

In conversing with him on subjects of 
advanced thought, political, social and ed- 
ucational, I asked him what influences bad 
led him up to so broad an outlook? 

‘*Influences!” he replied, ‘tit was born 
in me!” 

And it was true that a sense of justice 
and equality were part of his very fibre. 
It may have been thought by some that he 
was intolerant, but an outspoken frank- 
ness and zeal ina good cause are prefer- 
able to reticence and lukewarmness. While 
both mind and body became enfeebled dur- 
ing the last months of his illness, still, 
when any subject was broached that con- 
tained vital elements of interest to him, 
the fire would kindle in his eyes, his face 
would glow with enthusiasm, and he 
would follow out a train of thought with 
the clearness and brilliancy of former 
days. Books and friends were a great 
solace to him during the three years he 
spent in inactive invalidism. He had a 
remarkable memory and it was richly 
stored with the best treasures of history 
and poetry. He told me that in compil- 
ing his text-book, ‘‘Word and Sentence,” 
he had drawn it almost entirely from 
memory. Only a few weeks before he 
died, he was speaking of public readers, 
and recited Paul Revere’s Ride in the 
style of a well-known elocutionist; then 
he raised himself in bed, sat erect, and 
with his brow encircled by a glory of 
snowy white hair, and with eyes full of 
lustre, he rendered it in his own way, so 
full of flre and feeling that it can never 
be forgotten by me. The professor held 
very decided religious views; he was a 
firm believer in immortality, and in the 
communion of spirits on earth, but he es- 
chewed all the forms of creed and priestly 
service, and abhorred the rites and cere- 
monies for the dead prescribed by fashion. 
With due respect to his wishes, only a few 
appreciative words were spoken by friends 
at his funeral, and a poem fitting the oc- 
casion was read. By request he was laid 
to rest where the pines will chaut his re- 
quiem, and where unfading verdure and 
ever-blooming flowers will be symbolical 
of his life and work. 

Mary J. SAFFORD. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., AUG. 25, 1888. 
Editors of the Woman's Journal : 

On the 17th inst. a meeting of the New- 
port League, organized in August, 1887, 
was called by the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, to be held in the parlor of 
the Ocean House. 

There was a good attendance. Mrs. 
Howe, in her humorous way, began by 
saying that “since last we met, many 
leagues have intervened between this 
League and me.” She then spoke of the 
course of study which most of the organi- 
zations were taking up, and which she 
thought so necessary. 

Gen. Wallace, who was present, was 
then invited to speak. To our great sur- 
prise, he replied that he was not a woman 
suftragist, as he felt that until a majority 
of women asked for the ballot, it should 
not be forced upon them. When they did 
ask, we might be sure he would favor the 
movement. He ended by asking Mrs. 
Howe to define woman suffrage, which she 
did most clearly. She was warmly ap- 
plauded at the close, and was thanked by 
Gen. Wallace. 

During my stay in Newport County, I 
made many calls in Middletown and Ports- 
mouth, making arrangements in the latter 
place for a public meeting to be held in 
September. Qn Friday, August 24, a 
League was organized in Westerly. The 
first one to join was Miss Lydia Mann, the 
honored sister of Horace Mann, who, for 
all her ninety years, is still interested in all 
reforms. I felt that in the half-hour spent 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


LARAMIE, WYOMING, Ava. 23, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At Laramie I was the guest of Mrs 
Josephine Hicks, the capable president of 
the W. C. T. U. in Wyoming Territory 
Then I had the pleasure also of meetin ‘ 
again our old friend, Hon John A. Hoyt 
formerly governor of the Territory, and 
now president of the Territorial Univer. 
sity, which is established in a handsome 
new building in this city. I also met Mrs 
Hoyt, who is a profound philosophical 
student, and deeply interested in the eman. 
cipation of her sex. In the evening [ 
spoke to a good audience in the Congre. 
gational Church, Mrs. Hicks Presiding, 
The subject of ‘War Reminiscences” had 
been selected, but I was also asked, before 
the close, to urge the women to a more 
emphatic use of the right of suffrage 
which they have so long possessed. 

On the following day I had an interest. 
ing interview with Mrs. Eliza s. Boyd, 
who was the first woman foreman of g 
jury in the world. She was drawn on the 
first jury selected after women had the 
right to vote in 1870. About a dozen 
other women appeared in court with her 
to answer to their summons, and her name 
was the first to be called. The woman 
who stood next to her, whispered: “You 
get excused, and then I[ will.” But Mrs, 
Boyd stood her ground, was approved as 
a juror, and chosen as foreman. One of 
the first cases brought before her was that 
of a man arrested for violating the excise 
law, and selling liquor. She described 
the scene: he was in a state of intense ner- 
vous excitement; he faltered and trem- 
bled, casting frightened looks at the jury- 
women, and then stammered to the judge; 
“I had rather have your honor give judg- 
ment. I don’t want the case to go to the 
jury.” The judge threw himself back in 
his chair, laughing heartily as he said: 
‘This is the first time I ever knew a man 
to prefer to let his case go to the judge. 
I shall give you the extreme penalty for 
violation of the law—one hundred dollars 
fine and three months in prison.” 

From Laramie I went to Cheyenne, 
where [ was overwhelmed with courtesy 
and kindness. Mrs. E. Mason Smith, the 
president of the Queen Anne Club, had 
made arrangements for my coming, and 
I met the members of the club at a lunch- 
party at her home on Friday. ‘The follow- 
ing evening I spoke in the Congregational 
Church on “Is it a Crime to be a Woman?” 
Major S. L. Shannon presiding. After- 
wards a reception was held in the church 
parlors. Onthe next day Mrs. Carey, the 
wife of the Congressional delegate, Hon. 
Joseph H. Carey, gave a delightful dinner 
party. Inthe evening I spoke on Temper- 
ance in the church. 

Cheyenne is a wonderful place. Stand- 
ing on a wide plateau, with the Rocky 
Mountains bounding the distant margin 
on the one hand, and the Black Hills rising 
in jagged outlines on the other, it has 
been well called ‘tthe magic city of the 
plains.” It has wide streets, planted on 
each side with shade trees. The public 
buildings are of handsome structure, and 
many of the private residences are models 
of good taste, and furnished with every 
elegance. Any one who thinks of Chey- 
enne as the home of the cow-boy, the 
miner and the Indian, should walk into one 
of those charming homes and see the de- 
lightful people who can be gathered to- 
gether at a reunion. Of course I saw 
Mrs. Esther Morris, the first woman Jus- 
tice of the Peace, who was appointed when 
the suffrage law first went into force. 
Mrs. Morris is still hale and hearty, and 
full of reminiscences of the early days of 
the Territory. On Monday I was the 
guest of Mrs. Amalia B. Post, who is pres 
ident of the Wyoming Territory Womae 
Suffrage Association. Her husband was 
for some years Territorial representative 
in Congress,-and Mrs. Post has taken 40 
active part in politics. A pleasant recep 
tion at her home wound up a most agree 
able visit to a lovely spot. 

The women of Wyoming, even the most 
exclusive, all exercise the right of suffrage- 
They do not serve on jury, nor do they 
seek office. The men outnumber the 
women in the Territory seven to one, and 
for this reason, perhaps, they have bee? 
a little timid in taking any prominent ptt 
in politics. They all spoke of the uniform 
courtesy with which they were treated at 
the polls, and the effect of their enfran- 
chisement is evident in the laws of the 
Territory. Husband and wife bave ¢4 
rights in property, and the laws of distri 
bution are equal. There is also a law 
the statute book providing that wome? 
teachers shall receive the same pay #3 "°° 
for the same work. Several wome? 
employed as engrossing clerks in the Les" 
islature, their salaries, of course. 
the same as those of men doing similar 
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duty: It is to be hoped that the women 
of this favored region will hereafter make 
their influence more actively felt. 

LILLIe DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


in, 


sur’ (@ INFORMATION WANTED. 
New York, Aug. 29, 1888. 
paitors Woman's Journal : 

‘A correspondent lately stated in your 
columns that a woman freeholder was 
shown by some record to have voted for 
several years about 1777, somewhere in 
New York. The friend who so stated can- 
pot recall the name of the place, of the 
woman, or of the book where the fact can 
pe found. Itis a fact of the highest im- 

rtance, whose existence the writer has 
long believed, but has earnestly sought for 
without success. He will be very thank- 
fal to any one who will send him particu- 
Jars about the matter, with the least possi- 
ble delay. 

The undersigned also desires to obtain 
all particulars possible about any woman's 
voting in any of the original American 
Colonies or States, before or after the 
Revolution. He knows that women voted 
in Mas-achusetts and New Jersey, but in 
no case does he know the name or page of 
the voluune where the particulars can be 
learned. For information of this kind, too, 
he will be greatly obliged. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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CHICAGO WOMEN’S LEAGUE. 


The Board of Directors of the Woman's 
League of Chicago, held its first meeting 
in the Woman's Club Room on Wednesday 
week. There were present Miss Frances 
E. Willard, presiding, Dr. Bedell, Mrs. 
H. 8. Shedd, Mrs. S. M. Nickerson, Miss 
West, Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rodgers. 

Various plans for muking the League a 
real practical, working force were pre- 
sented and discussed. ‘I'he pivotal point in 
the estimation of those present is an office 
secretary, who shall keep an alphabetically 
arranged list of all woman’s organizations 
and their special fields of labor, with 
names and addresses of their officers. 

Miss Willard, Dr. Bedell, and Mrs. Shedd 
were appointed a committee to see if the 
model woman for this position can be 
found, and report at the next board meet- 
ing, Sept. 30. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. J. P. FULLER died on August 7th, 
at Oakland, Cal., being not quite fifty-two 
years old. For years her personal influ- 
ence on suffrage workers has been quiet, 
but effective. 

Her public connection with the cause of 
woman suffrage was brief. Suffrage 
seemed to her a secondary means toward 
the emancipation of women from artificial 
trammels. But her enthusiasm in this 
cause, and in everything that promised to 
benefit women, was immeasurable, and 
was perfectly infectious. This is the 
most noteworthy fact about her character 
and life. No one ever associated with her 
a day without imbibing a worthier no- 
tion of the importance of much-derided 
“Woman's Rights.” 

The father of Mrs. Fuller was a Metho- 
dist preacher, and for more than twenty 
years president of a Methodist college in 
Virginia. Here he delivered lectures to 
the students, defending the institution of 
slavery, contending for the ‘*naturalness” 
of subjection, his principal analogy being 
the subjection of wives. These lectures 
were considered masterpieces st logic and 
cogency by the leaders of incipient re- 
bellion. Mrs. Fuller heard these doctrines, 
together with the fellow-student who af- 
terwards became her husband. It seems 
that she was not convinced, for she op- 
posed the cause of slavery long before it 
was lost. The explanation of such inde- 
pendence of thought seems to be inheri- 
tance. Her mother was a licensed Wes- 
leyan preacher from Connecticut. ‘The 
ante-nuptial understanding between Mrs. 
Fuller's parents was that the wife should 
continue to preach, but it is best not to in- 
quire too closely what inducements were 
used to dissuade her by the man who de- 
fended slavery from its analogy to divine- 
ly-ordained wife-subjection. ; 

Mrs. Fuller had a short but perfectly 
Successful career as principal of a girls’ 
college in Fayette, Mo. This came to an 
end because the trustees, in their enlight- 
enment, deemed that the young women of 
Missouri would not learn drudgery soon 
enough if left to mere unaided Nature, 
who is apt, if let-alone, to throw some 
Pleasure into life; and they tried to turn 
the school into a Manual Labor boarding- 
house. But in the three or four years of 

work there, she left the impression of 
and enthusiasm, which 
we hope and believe will last, like her 
, beyond the grave. Of this en- 
and its power of impression, we 

might give several instances. 

Her father is buried in Richmond, her 

in New Orleans, the mother of 
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her girlhood in a little town in Illinois, 
and her children in St. Louis; she herself 
lies not a mile from the Pacific. They are 
literally scattered from ocean to ocean— 
scattered the guilty and innocent—like 
the arguments that taught subjection; and 
her only descendant would say, with her, 
‘So be they and their seed scattered who 
would defend oppression.” 

Mrs. Fuller’s friends and co-workers 
will not soon forget her warm sympathy, 
winning manners and graceful address; 
they will feel the fact of her death as a 
personal bereavement. J. 


AND 





NOTES NEWS. 





Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has gone 
from London to Marienbad. 

General Harrison passed his fifty-fifth 
anniversary, Aug. 20, very quietly at his 
home. 

The Table Rock (Neb.) Woman’s Club 
is considering the question *‘How tb raise 
the standard of true manliness.” 

Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler is superinten- 
dent of franchise for the W. C. T, U. in 
Dakota. 

Mrs. E. R. Holbreok is superintendent 
of department of woman's work in the 
Minneapolis Iudustrial Exposition. 

Miss Ellen Gilliam is superintendent of 
schools for Walla Walla county, Washing- 
ton Territory. 

Mrs. Surah D. Parsons, matron of State 
public schoo! at Coldwater, Mich., has ré- 
signed, after ten years of service. 

Mrs. Ellen Creeden Lynch, who is living 
with her daughter, Mrs John Moynahan, 
in Salem, celebrated her 104th birthday 
Aug. 20. 

The Womai’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Rochester, N. Y., is waging a 
zealous warfare against Sunday desecra- 
tion in that city. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay has been made chair- 
man of the Wheat Pool for the protection 
of the farmers in the neighborhood of 
Madison County, Kentucky. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, our junior 
editor, after a delightful month in camp 
on the shores of Lake Memphremagog, 
has returned to Boston. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preach at 
Whitridge Hall, near the Stone Bridge, 
Tiverton, R. 1., on Sunday, September 9, 
at 11 o’clock A. M. 

Dr. Lena V. Ingraham has just closed a 
series of ten lectures on ‘*Applied Anato- 
my’’ before the mixed class summer school 
of the Harvard College gynmasium. ; 

Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, the well-known 
revivalist, has declared for the Prohibition 
party, and will take the platform during 
the campaign. 

The death is announced of Mrs. Lizzie 
Clark Swift, the famous hospital nurse of 
the Second Army Corps in the Virginia 
campaigns in 1863 and 1864. 

Rev. Olympia Brown is holding woman 
suttrage meetings in Northern Wisconsin. 
The cause is new in many localities in 
that section, but she is well received 
wherever she can obtain a hearing. 

The election of the wife of Senator Blair 
to be a trustee of the New Hampshire 
Normal School is said to be the first in- 
stance of a woman being chosen to such 
a position in a State institution. 

Miss Mary Patton has been elected 
housekeeper at the Philadelphia Alms- 
house. Miss Patton is a graduate of the 
Nurses’ Training School at Blockley, was 
superintendent of the Cooper Hospital, 
Camden, and is now housekeeper at the 
University Hospital. 

The charitable Mrs. Townsend has made 
another gift to Bellevue Hospital, in the 
form of a two-story brick building to cost 
$10,000,"and to be erected at once. This 
new structure is intended for a reading- 
room and chapel for convalescent patients 
of both sexes. 

At the examination recently held to se- 
lect a successor to Dr. Harriet W. Brooke, 
permanent resident physician in the insane 
department of the Philadelphia Hospital, 
only one person applied, and another ex- 
amination will be held. This vacancy af- 
fords an excellent opportunity for some 
capable woman physician. 

The Ladies’ Library and Educational 
Association of Topeka have commenced 
writing the history of Kansas women, and 
one year from date expect to have it com- 
pleted. Taking the counties alphabetical- 
ly, they design making a thorough and 
concise biography of the women of the 
State. 


The Nebraska Prohibitory’ Convention | 


met at Omaha, Aug. 17th. A thousand 
delegates were present. The platform 
contained the following good resolution 
for woman’s suffrage. ‘‘We demand that 
the women of Nebraska be admitted to the 
full exercise of all the rights of citizenship, 
and condemn the extension of such rights 
to foreign-born men who have not yet be- 
come citizens of the United States.” 





Twenty ladies of Fredonia, New York, 
organized 2 political equality club, a few 
days ago. Miss Ella Lapham, who is 
widely known in connection with the 
Woman's Congress, served as temporary 
chairman. ‘The constitution of the James- 
town Club was amended to suit the locali- 
ty, and adopted. Mrs. L. M. Ellsworth was 
elected president. 

With the single exception of Tufts Col- 
lege, women are received upon the same 
terms as men in all the educational insti- 
tutions under the patronage and control 
of the Universalist Church. At St. Law- 
rence University in Northern New York, 
Buchtel College in Ohio, and Lombard 
University in Lllinois, co-education works 
so well that its adoption at Tufts College 
is probable within a few years. 

The different State and local suffrage so- 
cieties are taking advantage of the excel- 
lent opportunity of agricultural and other 
fairs and centennial celebrations, to circu- 
late suffrage literature. We have sent 
from the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
thousands of leaflets to be used in this 
way. Great multitudes will be thus 
reached, and the cause will surely be 
greatly forwarded. 

One thousand one hundred and eighty- 
one young women and girls attended the 
free day and evening classes connected 
with the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in New York, last year. There 
are free classes in stenography, type-writ- 
ing, book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, 
business training, drawing, modelling and 
designing, retouching photo negatives, 
physical culture, choir music and dress- 
making. 

Mrs. Delia Stewart Parnell, in an ad- 
dress before the National Cunvention of 
the Universal Peace Union, at Mystic, 
Conn., Aug. 16th, avowed full sympathy 
with the peace movement, and declared 
that the Home-Rule party of Ireland have 
always acted according to its principles. 
She said that the London Times’ charges 
that Parnell and his colleagues have con- 
nived at assassination or violence, are, to 
her personal knowlege, untrue. 

Dr. James Haney, a graduate of North- 
western University, and a life-long friend 
of Frances E. Willard, spoke on Woman’s 
Sphere in Church and State, to a large 
congregation in the Methodist church of 
Canton, Ill., last Tuesday evening. It 
was a scholarly, eloquent and logical lec- 
ture. The abolition of sex-discrimination 
in voting was urged as a remedy for the 
grave evils with which the nation is cursed 
by the liquor traffic. 

There were twenty women delegates at 
the annual Convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America, late- 
ly held in this city. This is the first time 
that women delegates have been admitted 
to this body. A white ribbon woman who 
was present asked one of the delegates 
why he did not recommend scientific tem- 
perance instruction for children, and he 
said it was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
society. The churches must do it. She 
also catechised the women, and found 
them much more liberal than the men. 

One of the most wonderful of the ex- 
hibits at the Minneapolis, Minn., Exposi- 
tion this year will be that of carved wood, 
and the process of wood-carving made by 
the nine daughters of Peter Wimner of 
Wayzata, Lake Minnetonka. They havea 
space of twenty-six feet square, in which 

will be erected a house of carved woods, 
12x16 feet in size, in which three of the 
young ladies will be engaged in carving 
various objects in solid wood. The re- 
mainder of the space will be a yard,which 
will be filled and ornamented with carved 
deer heads and other designs. The whole 
of the work will be the finest of its kind. 


Thomas A. Edison says that his phono- 
graph is now absolutely perfect. ‘There 
is no sound that can be made that it does 
not reproduce perfectly. The crash of a 
hammer, the laugh or cry of a child, or 
the most delicate strain of music is repro- 
duced perfectly. Any one can learn to 
work it in two hours. It will take the 
place of stenograpbers. All that will be 
necessary will be to dictate to the phono- 
graph, and the type-writer copies it off di- 
rectly. We have invested $3v0,000 ina 
factory and machinery, and are manufac- 
turing 100 aday. In two months we have 
had over 2,000 orders.” 

Mrs. Captain Sidney Smith Lee, widow 
of a brother of Governor Lee, of Virginia, 
made application to the police of this city 
this week for bread for her children. Her 
husband died here last April; he left about 
$15,000 to his children, but one of his 
brothers was appointed administrator, and 
the poor widow was informed that she 
could get no money before the expiration 
of the legal limit—twelve months. The 
secret of this unjust treatment is hatred. 
The Lee family never in any manner re- 
cognized Captain Lee after he married, as 
they thought, beneath his social station. 
What a commentary on our boasted civili- 
zation is a case like this !—Logan (Kan.) 
Republican. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this Sy pry eee 
not 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on recei 
or refund the money, if returned in i. order. 


we will ex 


of price, and if factory, 
Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CoO., 279 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 





The Pennsylvania Summer ~chool of 
Methods, under the management of Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, of Reading, as president 
and superintendent, opened at Schuylkill 
Haven on Monday of this week for « three 
weeks’ session. 

The World's Convention of Young Men's 
Christian Associations met at Stockholm, 
August lith. Count Bernstrofft of Berlin, 
president of the convention held four years 
ago in that city, called the meeting to or- 
der. An address of welcome was delivered 
by the bishop of Visby, and the address of 
inauguration by the Baron of Ugglas. 
Dr. von Scheele was elected president, 
and George Williams of London, Count 
Bernstroff of Berlin, and Lucian Warner 
of New York, vice-presidents. ‘The re- 
ports showed a general increase of asso- 
ciations and membership during the last 
four years. ‘There are now 3,804 associa- 
tions, a growth of nearly 1,000 since the 
last report. Four hundred delegates are 
in attendance, of whom 200 are English- 
speaking and about sixty from America. 





You can find anything you wish for in gloves 
at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





Do nor be induced to take some other prepara- 
tion when you call for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Be 
sure to get Hood’s, which is peculiar. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. | 


| 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in , 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short | 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
incans. Roya. BAKING Powpek Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y 





HOTEL WARWICK, 


Springfield, Mass. 
GEO. E. BARR, Proprietor. 


First-class in all its appointments. 
Rates, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 
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THE KIMBALL, 


6 &8 Allston St., betw. Somerset and Bowdoin Sts. | 

BOSTON. 

Capital table, quiet, pleasant home. Prices, in- | 

cluding board and room, range from 35.50 to $20 per 
week. Keferences at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 


GLOVES. 


Strangers visiting the city should examine the 
choice stock of Gloves 


At “‘THE RED GLOVE,” 
53 West Street, 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
FOR LADIES! 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL! 


Music as easily purchased at 
a distance of a thousand 
miles from a music 
store as at the side 
of its counter! 








DITSON st CO. call attention to their wonderful sys- 
ten: of sending music and music bouks, by mai, to any 
part of the continent! 

Packages of music up to the weight of Four Pounds 
£0 readily by mail! 

DiTson & CO. ure aware that a large portion of those 
who see and read their advertisemw:ts. live at a dis- 
tance from wusic stores. All who love music will find 
the newest and best Music Books faithfully described 
in their advertisements, Lists and catalogues freely 
furnished, and all inquiries cheerfully answered by 
their corps of corresponding clerks. 

Understand that by sending the Retail Price by 
Money Order, Registered Letter or Postal Note, (or.in 
smali orders Postage Stamps.) you can receive by Re- 
turn Mai/, any one of Ditson’ & Co.’s thousands of 
music books or tens of thousands of pieces of music. 

Do not neglect this convenient way of filling your 
house with the best of Songs, of Piano, Organ or any 
kind of Instrumental pieces. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., 


449 & 451 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


Freedom:and Fellowship in Religion, 


A collection of Essays and Addresses, with 
an Introduction on the Religious Outlook 
by O. B. Frothingham. 

CONTENTS. 
The Nature of Religion. By DAvip A. WASSON. 


The Unity and Universality of the Religious Ideas. 
By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


Freedom in Religion. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Religion and Science. By JoHN WEISS. 

Christianity and its Definitions. By Witiiam J. 
POTTER. 








The Genius of Christianity and Free Religion. By 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 

The Soul of Protestantism. By O. B. FRoTHING- 
HAM, 

Liberty and the Church in America. By JonN W. 
CHADWICK. 

The Word Philanthropy. 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Religion as Social Force. By EDNAH D. CHENEY- 

Voices from the Free Platform. Extracts from 
addresses by RALPH WALDO EMERSON, O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, CHARLES H. MALCOLM, CELIA 
BURLEIGH, D. A. WAsSON, SAMUEL LONGFEL- 
Low, C.D. B. MILLs, FRANCIS E. ABBOT, RABBI 
IsAAC M. Wise, JULIA WaRD Hower, C. A. 
BARTOL, ROBERT DALE OWEN, WILLIAM C., 
GANNETT, T. W. HIGGINSON, JOHN WEISS, 
Lucy STong, A. BRONSON ALcorTT, F. B. SAN- 
BORN, WENDELL PHILLIPS, HORACE SEAVER 
and LUCRETIA Mott. 


By THOMAS WENT- 





Cloth, 16 mo, 424 pages. $150, 


Agents Wanted. 


For #2.00 we will send Unity, a weekly religious 
journal, one year to any address, and a copy of 


| ‘Freedom and Fellowship in Religion,” postpaid. 


Semple copy of Unity free. Address at once 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 











This paper is now so well known throughout the 
Sunday schools of this country that description is 
hardly necessary. It is a large, beautifully illus- 
trated paper, undenominationa!, and strives to furn- 
ish pure, wholesome, interesting, and helpful read- 
ing, not only to boys and girls, but to the whole 
family. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 


I. Sketches of Travel in the Holy Land, 


| by our correspondent, CORA AGNES BENNESON, 


from notes taken on the spot. They will be attrac- 
tively illustrated, and will prove a valuable aid to 


| the teacher as well as pleasant reading for young 


folks. 
II. The Interior of Alaska, by FREDERICK 


| SCHWATKA, the noted Arctic explorer. 


Ill. Young Men who Overcame, by HEZE- 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the “Zigzag’’ 
Stories. 

IV. Brief Articles on Natural History, con. 
tributed by popular writers. 

V. Allie and Jack: AStory. By Col. Tuomas 
W. Knox, author of the “Boy Traveller” books. 
The paper is edited by WILLIs Borp ALLEN, 
whose “Pine Cone Stories,” “Mountaineers,” “Surf 
Point,’”’ and other books have been widely read. 
TERMS : Single subscription, 40 cents a year. Ten 
copies to one address, each 35 cents a year. Twenty- 
five copies to one address, each 30 cents a year. 


ISSUED FORTNIGHTLY. 





W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
A LEGEND OF DENMARK. 
BY CORA LINN DANIELS. 


In the good old days of Denmark, 
Gone by full many a year, 

Men longed to show their bravery 
And scorned to show their fear. 


Hard trials of their prowess 
Were gladly sought by those 
Who, strong of arm and courage, 
Struck terror to their foes. 
And many a haughty chieftain, 
With many a gallant youth, 
Did deeds of doughty valur 
To prove the right and truth. 





While some bragged loud and swaggered 
With blustering self-praise, 

As some young men are known to do 
In nineteenth century days! 


Beside a great cathedral 
Whose tower was almost done, 
A party of young Danes came up 
And paused at set of sun. 


“See that!” cried one, and pointed 
Far up, where, high in air, 

A beam stretched out full twenty feet 
And hung, suspended there. 


“They hoist the Saint to morrow! 
See! on the end she swings! 
Who dares to go and kiss her, 
Or clasp her golden wings?” 


**] dare!” cried one as lightly 
Asif the deed were done; 
“Jil rob her of her ruby ring 

Before yon set of sun!” 


«*‘My head is ever steady, 
I never turn or reel; 
My sinews are of iron, 
My feet seem made of steel! 


“Come catch me! I am going!” 
“Beware!” an old man cried, 
“‘Dare not to rob our holy saint! 

For holy things she died! 


“But if you dare to follow me, 
I'll show you what to do; 

I placed that beam where now it hangs 
And know it firm and true. 


“I'll set my broadaxe in the end, 
And you shall pull it out!” 

His cheek grew white, but loud he said, 
“T’ll do it, do not doubt !”’ 


So soon the waiting crowd below, 
Saw creeping, like an ant, 

The old man’s form along the beam, 
To set the axe aslant. 


A mighty blow and it was set, 
Then, softly creeping back :— 

The youth walked, tall and steadily 
To cross the airy track. 


Deep breaths were drawn, all hearts stood still, 
The blood chilled in their veins; 

He starts along the narrow beam, 
And soon the middle gains. 


He hesitates and seems to swing,— 
The people surge and sigh,— 

He moves along, a little speck 
Against the darkening sky. 


He seems to tremble, lifts his arms, 
Shouts, “Which axe shall I take?” 
“God save his soul,” the old man prays, 
‘For our dear Saint’s sweet sake!” 


Out on the air he shoots, while shrieks 
And moans of horror rise; 

Prayers, tears and terror-stricken oaths 
Drown his despairing cries. 


But what is this! He does not fall! 
Of all God’s wondrous things! 
The holy Saint he dared blaspheme 
Has caught him on her wings! 


And fainting, clinging to the cross, 
He learns how patient Love 

Watches the reckless, impious heart, 
To save it, from above. 


Once more on earth, he signs to all 
A silence short to keep; 

“My soul hath learned in yonder sky 
A lesson, sad and deep. 


“‘Vaunt not of human sovereignty, 
Trust not in human might; 

If mercy had not spread her wings 
I had been ended quite! 


“‘Never again while I shall draw 
This erring, boastful breath, 
Shall I forget my foolish pride, 
Or rescue sweet from death.” 
Ni ink, Me th Co., N. J. 
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WAITSTILL PEAVY’S ‘‘OONSCIENOE 
SPELLS.” 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 





“I don’t know but you'd better get up, 
Fear. Your mother’s got one of them 
conscience spells, and your father has 
gone down along to fetch the minister. I 
got up a good bright fire and made some 
coflee, but it didn’t seem to do a mite of 
good. I wanted to fry some onions—old 
Mis’ Gerry, over to Orland, she always 
wanted fried onions when she was con- 
cerned in her mind; but Waitstill, land! 
she wouldo’t hear a word to it. I tried 
hard to get her off the notion of havin’ the 
minister, bein’ he’s kind of consumpted, 
and it’s such a cold night, and I knew 
Darnle hated to ask him to come, for 
*taiu’t like old Parson Flint, that was used 
to it, and prayed the long prayer that 
folks heard in meetin’ every Sunday, for 
the heathen and the state of religion in 
our midst and all, and just so dronin’ and 
monotonous, and I declare if it wa’n’t a 
sight more soothin’ to your mother than 
the new minister that’s dretful gifted in 
prayer, but is kind of questionin’ and 
searchin’, and don’t know what to make 
ofher. It beats all how much grace folks 
can have without havin’ a mite of tact. 
I wish it had been the doctor that she 
wanted this time. That young doctor 





that come from Hermon looks to me as if 
he’d got consid’able common-sense.” 

Fear had aroused herself from her youth- 
ful slaumbers with an anxious sigh. 

“I was afraid she was going to have a 
spell last night,” she said, as she slipped 
out of her warm bed, deftly gathered up 
amass of chestnut hair, and blew upon 
the frosty window-pane that she might 
see how dark the night was. 

‘Poor father!” she murmured, as she 
proceeded to dress with the swiftness of 
one accustomed to a hasty summons. 

“IT thought she was uncommon chipper 
last night. She sat up for you to come 
home from the donation party, and I heard 
you laughin’ and talkin’.” 

‘*Yes, but she grew nervous and melan- 
choly all at once; she seemed to remem- 
ber something. Aunt Aun, what is the 
matter with mother?” Fear stood very 
erect, and the flaring kerosene lamp upon 
the mantel showed as much stern deter- 
mination upon her face as was consistent 
with a soft apple-blossom prettiness. 
‘*Was there ever anything”—— 

“Now, Fear Peavy, don't you go to get- 
tin’ such notions as that into your head. 
You'd ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Your mother is a saint if ever there was 
one. I declare, if you ain’t as bad as the 
new minister! It all comes of novel- 
readin’. ‘That’s the only failin’ your 
mother ever had; she would read stories; 
and when she gets goin’ about that, | 
hain’t so much to say agin her bein’ a sin- 
ner. Next thing you'll be makin’ her out 
a three-volume p’isouer, or one of them 
that pushes folks into wells.” 

‘Aha! Aunt Ann, now I have caught 
you;” and the girl’s eyes for a moment 
twinkled with mirth, while Aunt Ann red- 
dened furiously from her double chin to 
her false front. 

This little digression referred to the fact 
that Fear had once come upon Aunt Ann 
burning the midnight oil, with a certain 
highly flavored romance concealed in her 
apron, which she averred she was not read- 
ing, but only using to fan herself with. 

‘And your mother a perfessor this thir- 
ty years!” pursued Aunt Ann, ignoring 
the digression. ‘‘I am surprised at you, 
Fear. It’s nerves that ails her, and cat- 
nip tea is a sight better for nerves than 
prayin’; and it aint perfaue to say it, be- 
cause the Lord knows it a’ready. I've set 
Lucindy a-brewin’ some, but it aint no 
ways likely that Waitstill will touch it. 
She’s had your father a-prayin’ and a-pray- 
in’, and recitin’ that bymn about ‘bur- 
dened souls with guilt opprest.’ If she 
would only just take a good dose of that 
catnip tea!” 

Fear’s face darkened again as she followed 
Aunt Ann downstairs. She had been accus- 
tomed from childhood to these ‘conscience 
spells,” as the family and the neighbors 
called them, with which her mother was 
affiicied, and had accepted Aunt Ann’s the- 
ory (somewhat scandalizing to the neigh- 
bors) of a physical cause, and had never 
before thought of questioning it. Now, in 
spite of Aunt Ann’s assurances, she could 
not forget how suddenly this mood had 
seemed to seize her mother at the mention 
of the young doctor’s name—the new doc- 
tor who had come from Hermon to take 
old Dr. Veazie’s place. In the great kitchen 
four kerosene lamps in a row burned on the 
high wooden mantel, and one on each end 
of the old Dutch sideboard served to light 
up the dark corners—a prodigality un- 
known to any occasion save these. A 
surprised yellow tabby was making a 
hasty toilet; and her kitten, exhilarated 
by the novel brilliancy, was madly chas- 
ing its tail. Lucindy, gaunt and bleak in 
curl-papers, and generally négligée, was 
making catnip tea over the cheerfully 
crackling fire, the tea-kettle sang, and the 
aroma of coffee filled the room. It was a 
slight relief to Fear that it was to bea 
cheerful “spell.” 

‘*Sometimes she wants everything cheer- 
ful, and sometimes she wants everything 
solum; but anyhow she must have ’em 
out in the kitchen,” Aunt Ann confided to 
her cronies. 

The victim of the spells reclined in a 
large rocking-chair with a gayly-flowered 
chintz covering, which brought out the 
pinched paleness of her face in the fullest 
relief. It was a long, thin face, with a 
narrow forehead, blue-veined at the tem- 
ples, and with deep hollows under the 
faded blue eyes. 

*-O, Fear, there’s a great darkness just 
before me, and the sky is like brass over 
my head. It’s my terrible sin. Get the 
Testament, child, and read me about 
Ananias and Sapphira.” 

‘“‘Sha’n’t I read something more com- 
forting, mother?” said Fear, taking one of 
her mother’s thin, toil-worn hands in bers. 

“No, no. That’s what your father 
always says; but there’s no comfort for 
me. I want to get a realizing sense of 
the sin that has shut me up in darkness. 
Catnip tea, Ann! You mean well; but 
do you think a guilt-burdened conscience 
can be relieved by catnip tea? » Oh, Feary 
you don’t know what I’ve done!” 





Aunt Aun set the bow! of catnip tea re- 
signedly upon the table, and presently the 
yellow cat climbed up and walked ginger- 
ly around it, sniffing, and yet afraid. 
Lacindy sat down upon the wood-box 
and extended her feet dolefully into the 
oven, Aunt Ann produced her knitting, 
and clicked the needles as if her spirit was 
inwardly perturbed, and Fear began to 
read about Ananias and Sapphira, 

In the meantime Daniel Peavy was driv- 
ing through a keen and nipping atmos- 
phere which made his beard frosty, and 
cogitating deeply as he went. He wasa 
toil-worn man, old at fifty, like many a 
New England farmer; deeply stooping 
shoulders diminished the effect of his re- 
markable height and strength, and heavy 
furrows and shaggy white eyebrows made 
an ambuscade for his still keen eyes, as 
frank and honest asa child's. Delia, the 
mare, too, was past her prime; her muscles 
were stiff from much ploughing, and she 
had begun to feel that nature was not as 
bountiful as in old times in the matter of 
winter coat. Many times had Delia taken 
these journeys in the small hours of the 
night, but never before in quite so cold a 
night as this, and although she jogged on 
bravely, she cast occasional backward 
glances at her master, as if to assure her- 
self that he was in possession of his 
senses, and this thing had to be done. 
Daniel Peavy cast an anxious glance back 
at the bright lights in his own windows, as 
he turned the corner that hid them from 
view. 

Poor Waitstill, how hard she had worked, 
and always hopefully and uncomplaining- 
ly, except when these strange moods 
were upon her! ‘They had wrung scanty 
crops painfully from sterile soil, and often 
the sound of the wolf at the door had 
made their hearts stand still. People had 
said before they were married that Wait- 
still was delicate, and not the wife fora 
poor farmer, but not a woman in Mill- 
bridge could equal her for working and 
planning and saving—brain and hands and 
feet almost never at rest. And it had not 
seemed to wear her out—not at least as 
these conscience spells did. Now that 
they were comparatively well off, and 
were taking life a little easier, these had 
increased. And they were darkening 
Fear’s life—little Fear, whose happiness 
they had planned as the reward of all their 
toil and struggle. Then, too, he was tor- 
mented by a growing fear that they would 
end in hopeless melancholy or insanity. 

Many heavy-hearted mortals had lifted 
the brass knocker of the ancient parson- 
age in the dead of the night, but never, 
perhaps, a heavier one than Daniel Peavy’s. 
He had to waita long time. The minis- 
ter’s brain was probably deep in a dream- 
land maze of theological problems—ease- 
fully inverted and fantastic, let us hope 
he found them, like Alice's in the looking- 
glass—and Daniel Peavy’s modest knock- 
ing and Delia’s protesting neighs alike 
failed to arouse him. When at length he 
did appear, looking most unministerial in 
his hasty toilet, his cordial manner and 
sympathetic hand-shake were ineflect- 
ual to take off the edge of his hesitation. 
“Tf you think I can do any good, Mr. 
Peavy. I seem to have failed before. 
There was apparently something in the 
background; but, of course, if she asked 
for me”—— 

If the minister were thinking that noth- 
ing less urgent than a death-bed ought to 
be allowed to drag a poor parson out of 
his own comfortable one at that time of 
night, he might, perhaps, be forgiven. 
When he was finally in the wagon he was 
certainly wide-awake, and knitting his 
book-worn brows over the problem pre- 
sented to him, as he did over the weighty 
concordances in his study. 

‘*There aint anything in the background, 
Mr. Jones,” said Daniel Peavy, as if he 
had been brooding over that suggestion, 
and with a trace of sad resentment in his 
tone. ‘If everybody that hain’t got con- 
cern of mind was as much of a saint as 
my wife, the Lord’s kingdom would have 
about come.” 

**] am sure of it,” said the minister, ab- 
sently, and as if it were a figure of speech; 
“but you must excuse my reference to 
the fact that she insisted she had been 
guilty of a great sin, of which no one 
knew. If you could remember the begin- 
ning of these—these exercises of mind, 
Mr. Peavy” —— 

“I can remember it well enough,” said 
Daniel Peavy, patiently. “It was when 
Fear was a baby—she’s ‘most twenty 
now. Wuitstill made me get up in the 
night and wheel her in a wheelbarrow 
*>way over onto the bridge, where she 
could hear the noise of the water. Her 
troubles were more Scriptooral, as you 
may say, then. “I'was Phar’oh that time; 
She couldn’t make out how, if the, Lord 
hardened his heart, Phar’oh was to blame. 
She seemed to be worked up partly 
because she was afraid it was terrible 
wicked to feel so, and partly because 
she was afraid the Lord was goin’ to be 
hard on folks generally. ‘There was 





another time, when she sat on behind me 
vn this very mare, and we rode up the 
woods road—'twa’n't much more’n a path 
then—clear to the top of Pine Hill. That 
was in the night, and ‘twas terrible lone- 
some up there. The pine-trees was roar- 
in’ dismal under our feet, like the waves 
of the sea. “I'was Joshua and them plan- 
ets that was worryin’ Waitstill then. She 
couldn't seem to believe that he made ’em 
stand still when ’twas so contr’y to jogra- 
phy. She said if she could get up so near 
to God as it seemed to be at the top of 
Pine Hill, seemed as if she could put the 
jography and all the devices of men un- 
der her feet. How she did pray! And lI 
wrastled too, and nothing ever seemed to 
do Waitstill so much good as that mount- 
ing. The deeper p‘ints of doctrine, fore- 
ordination and them, never seemed to 
trouble her so much, though there was 
times when she didn’t seem to enjoy her 
views of everlastin’ punishment.” 

The suspicion of a smile flitted around 
the minister’s grave mouth in the favor- 
ing darkness. He may have been think- 
ing with complacency of his rotund and 
comfortable little wife, who cooked oat- 
meal and darned the children’s clothes 
with cheerful diligence, and never ques- 
tioned his theology or had ‘conscience 
spells.” 

**Late years Waitstill’s difficulties ain’t 
seemed to be Scriptooral, or pot so much 
so, though she has been afraid that she’d 
committed the onpardonable sin. When 
she was a girl there was a man down in 
Carmel, where she was visitin’, that gave 
her fifty cents too much change, and she 
never found it out till she was in the stage 
goin’ home. She cale’lated to send it 
right back, but they was short of money 
at home, terrible short, and she put it off, 
and put it off, and bime-by, when she had 
it, she found out that the man had moved 
off out West. Well, that took hold of her 
so powerful in one of them spells that I 
wrote round to as much as twenty differ- 
ent places till I'd got track of him, and 
then I found he was dead, and I sent the 
money to his widow. Waitstill hain‘t 
never accused herself of bein’ a thief 
since. It seemed to ease her mind right 
off. Now she’s sayin’ she’s a terrible liar, 
but so fur forth as ever I saw there ain’t 
a truthfuller soul livin’.” 

“IT begin to think, Mr. Peavy, that this 
is a case which requires a doctor's servi- 
ces rather than a minister's.” 

‘Sometimes Waitstill wants the doctor, 
but this time she wants the minister,” said 
Daniel Peavy, simply, as if no one could 
fail to comprehend that Waitstill’s will 
was law. ‘**Butif you wouldn’t take of- 
fence at my suggestin’ it, prayin® kind of 
general and long-winded, as old Parson 
Flint used to, seems to suit Waitstill bet- 
ter than such pertickler and movin’ pray- 
ers.” 

“*T dare say you may be right,” said the 
minister, humbly. He felt vaguely that 
his theological-seminary training had not 
fitted him to deal with *‘conscience spells.” 
‘But would it not be well to call on young 
Dr. Lovell? Some simple opiate——I 
should, of course, hesitate to suggest such 
a remedy for a person troubled in con- 
science, ordinarily, but—” 

‘‘Mebbe I had better stop and get him; 
for now you’ve said so much, Mr. Jones, 
I’m free to confess that I have thought 
the doctor fetched her out of em quicker’n 
what the minister did, though I was afraid 
*twas onbelievin’ to think so. I don't 
know what Waitstill will say, for that’s 
the way she feels about it. She only 
wants the doctor when she calc‘lates she 
shan’t live till mornin’. Old Dr. Vezie he 
used to give her valerian and asafcetida, 
but when his mind was a goin’ he couldn’t 
seem to think of anything but mustard 
plasters. He was always great for ’em, 
you know. He'd order one clapped right 
onto the small of her back, and I declare, 
though it seems terrible profane to think 
of usin’ such a remedy for a sense of sin- 
fulness—I declare if it wa’n’t so hot and 
hard to bear that it would take her mind 
right off everything else, and come time 
to take it off she’d be about cured. The 
old doctor he had a kind of chucklin’, un- 
feelin’ way with him, and he used to say 
he’d known mustard plasters to cure 
selfishness—he kind of insinooated that 
Waitstill was selfish, but nobody ever 
thought that that knew her—and laziness, 
and miserliness, and he wa’n't sure that 
there was any kind of human depravity, as 
well as sickness, that they wa’n’t good for. 
If old Dr. Vezie was a church-member, I 
never thought he was spiritooal-minded. 
Nor I wa’n’t surprised when he had soft’n- 
in’ of the brain. And yet I can't say bat 
what he did fetch Waitstill out of some of 
her spells.” By this time Daniel Peavy 
was climbing rheumatically out of his high 
wagon at a house where on a modest shin- 
gle could be read by the light of the moon 
‘Americus D. Lovell, M. D.”’ 

The young doctor was speedily awake 


.and alert, the curer of bodies being aceus- 


tomed to more untimely and imperative 
calls than the curer of souls; and before 





Delia's patient mind had quite given way 
to frosty despair he had disposed his lithe 
length between the minister and Daniel 
Peavy, and given her a cheerful chirrup 
whieh lightened both her heart and her 
heels, and served to dispel something of 
the gloom which had settled upon Danie] 
Peavy and the minister. The kitchen jj. 
lumination was still sending its glow out 
into the frosty darkness, and a deceived 
young rooster was shrilly sending forth 
his morning clarion. The mingled fra. 
grance of catnip tea and coffée, which 
no one had drunk, greeted the three men 
as they opened the door. The Testa. 
meut had fallen from Fear’s hand, and her 
head had dropped upon her mother’s lap, 
Waitstill’s hands were tightly clasped 
above it. Aunt Ann’s knitting-needies 
stil! clicked vigorously, but her head nod- 
ded and jerked. Lucindy, who was a 
Methodist, was singing with shrill feryor 
a camp-meeting hymn: 
“The day is a-wastin’, wastin’, wastin’— 
The day is a-wastin’, night draws near.” 

Waitstill held her hands out appealingly 
toward the minister. 

“Get down on your knees and pray for 
me! Pray, importunin’ the Lord to light- 
en my darkness; but pray soft, for I'm 
wearin’ out with my troubles those that 
haven't sinned away their day of grace.” 

But Fear sprang: up, and a rosy color 
leaped to the waves of her hair. 

‘*Mother, here is the new doctor—Dr, 
Lovell,”’ she said. 

Waitstill shrank, as if from a blow. 

‘Americus Lovell, that married Selindy 
Porter, came from Hermon,” she said. 

‘My father and mother,” said the young 
doctor, coming forward and taking her 
handin his. ‘*My mother has often spoken 
of you. She told me I should find friends 
here.” 

“She don’t know how I wronged her. 
Oh, nobody knows whut I've done. Is 
your father livin’?” 

“Oh, yes; he is very hale and hearty,” 
said the young man. 

‘*He was as much as twenty years older 
than Selindy, and she didn’t want to marry 
him. If it hadn‘t been for me she wouldn't 
have. Have they got along well—been 
happy together?” asked Waitstill, with 
breathless eagerness. 

‘Quite as well as most people, I should 
say,” replied the young doctor, suppress- 
ing a tendency to smile; while the minis- 
ter, who had been upon the point of drop- 
ping upon his knees at Waitstill’s adjura- 
tion, quietly retreated into the background 
as he saw the mundane tura which aflairs 
seemed to be taking. ‘In fact,” added 
the young doctor, who had seemed to be 
reflecting upon a matter to which he had 
never given any previous attention, ‘1 
should say they were an unusually devot- 
ed couple.” 

‘*But there was Ben—he killed himself! 
I saw it in the paper last fall. And it was 
my fault. That is what has brought me 
to this. If he had married Selindy”—— 

‘Land sakes! Ben Dixon!’ came in 
contemptuous tones from Aunt Ann’s se- 
cluded corner. ‘*That poor cretur never 
had the spunk to kill himself. I knew 
*twar'n’t so when I saw it in the paper, 
and Almiry Freeman heard that ’twas an 
accident, and he was doin’ well. I thought 
I told you, Waitstill; but, land! I didn’t 
know as you had any interest in Ben Dix- 
on, the shif’lessest, mis’ablest cretur! Al- 
miry says his wife takes in washin’ to sup- 
port him and five or six children.” 

“I thank the Lord he ain’t dead!” cried 
Waitstill, ‘though it don’t make my sin 
any the less. I hain’t mentioned his name 
to auybody for twenty years and more, 
and I went and hid the paper that I saw it 
in. But to-night it seems as if the Lord 
had loosened my tongue, and I’m goin’ to 
tell itall. Mebbe it’ll give me relief. No, 
don’t go away, any of you. I want you 
all to hear it. No, the doctor doesn’t 
care. Why should the doctorcare? There 
was nobody that really sinned but me, 
and what is there in this world to be 
ashamed of but sin? I can’t say that old 
Granny Porter did right, but she was 
’most ninety, and her mind wa’n’t what it 
had been; she was always high-spirited 
and proud, and she seemed to grow proud- 
-er and prouder the nigher she came to the 
grave. But she wa’n’t responsible, as ! 
was. Anyhow she’s gone to judgment 
long ago. I do hope she’s found mercy- 
She was a Christian, for all, and kind to 
the poor, and savin’, and the best hand in 
sickness. Well, well! Selindy Porter and 
Ben Dixon had kind of kept comp’ny since 
they was boy and girl together. The fam- 
ilies were distant relations. Ben hadn't 
any mother nor any bringin’ up, and they 
used to take pity on him up to Cap’n Por- 
ter’s, and try to kind of slick up his clothes 
and his behatior. But bime-by his be- 
havior got so bad they couldn’t do that, 
and at last he ran away to sea. He didn’t 
like that, and came back. again; but he 
behaved worse than ever. He'd taken t0 
drinkin’ and low comp'ny then. But 
Selindy stuck to him, for all of what folks 
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of savin’ him. He seemed to set every- 
thing by her, but yet he couldn't give up 
drinkin’ for her sake. Selindy she used 
tocry and take on as if her heart would 
preak because her folks were all the time 
running him down to her, and declarin’ 
she shouldn’t have him. One fall Ameri- 
cus Lovell came down from Hermon sur- 
yeyin’ land, and stopped consid’able at 
Cap'n Porter’s. And ‘twa’n’t any time 
before he was courtin’ Selindy. He was 
a widower, and a good deal older than 
she was, but he was a smart, forehanded 
man, and her folks were determined she 
should have him—granny in particular. I 
don’t suppose Selindy ever would have 
given in if Ben would have promised to 
give up goin’ with Dan Roberts—he was 
the one that led him into all manner of 
evil—but Ben wouldn’t. Hesaid Dan had 
helped him out of a scrape, and was all 
the friend he had. So Selindy gave her 
promise to Americus Lovell, and the wed- 
din’ day was set, but she was ’most broken- 
hearted. She’d come over and talk to me 
about it—I was the nearest friend she had 
—and she’d ery so that I couldn’t bear to 
see her, though all the time I couldn’t help 
thinkin® she’d be apt to ery harder if she 
married Ben Dixon. I pitied Ben, too. 
[ always thought he was good-hearted, 
though Granny Porter wouldn't even allow 
that. She said he was mean and graspin’, 
although he was sucha spendthrift : mean- 
ness ran in the Dixon blood. "I'was a 
Wednesday forenoon about eleven o'clock, 
and the weddin’ was set for that evenin’. 
I was pickin’ syringas off of the bush by 
the gate; "twas the first of June, and the 
pinks and ayringas were all in blow—I 
can smell °em now—when Ben Dixon all 
of a sudden leaned over the gate. He 
gave me a start as if I'd seen a ghost, his 
face was so white. He had a letter in his 
hand, and he handed it over the gate to 
me. 

“‘T want vou to promise me solum,’ he 
says, ‘that you’ll give that letter to Selindy 
before night—just us quick as you can. 
They won't let me see her, but I b'lieve I 
can trust you.’ 

“Well, I spoke right up before I thought 
(that isn’t any excuse for me; [’ve never 
thought for a minute that it was), I pitied 
him so, and I’d been worryin’ about the 
way Selindy felt. ‘I will give it to her; 
you can trust me,’ I says. And he hur- 
ried oft, for Granny Porter was comin’ 
along. I ain’t never been able to under- 
stand why the Lord's providence should 
have led old Granny Porter along there 
just then. She saw the letter in my hand 
before [had time to hide it. There was’nt 
much that could be hid from those ninety- 
year-old eyes of Granny Porter's. 

“*What did Ben Dixon give you that 
letter for?’ she says, as sharp as a razor. 
‘I know it’s for Selindy. Don’t you dare 
to give it to her!’ says she. ‘I know 
what it is—LI’ve been expecting it. He's 
give her a lyin’ promise to break off with 
his evil associates, and she’ll stick to keep- 
in’ hers. She'll think a sight more of 
keepin’ her word to a scamp like him than 
to an honest man; that’s the way with a 
foolish girl.’ 

“Well, now, I hadn't really thought 
that it might be the stoppin’ of the mar- 
riage. [ hadn't had time to think, but I’d 
felt as if he ought to have a chance to say 
good-bye to her if he wanted to. 

“If you give it to her, you'll be her 
ruin!’ said granny, and her voice went up 
80 high ‘twas like a shriek; and I’ll never 
forget how piercin’ her eyes were, and 
how like leather her old face looked, set 
like a picture in a frame of syringa 
blossoms. ‘Selindy hain’t any sense, not a 
mite nor a grain,’ she says; ‘and she'll be 
a drunkard’s wife and work her fingers to 
the bone to take care of him and a lot of 
children that'll grow up just like him, and 
break her heart at last!’ 

“1 seemed to see it all as granny pictured 
it out; everybody knew she had a tongue 
that would make black seem white, and I 
knew what poverty was better’n Selindy 
did. And granny seemed to make me 
forget how many had reformed, and what 
an influence Selindy might have over Ben. 
I forgot poor Ben’s pale, pleadin’ face and 
Selindy’s heartache, and I promised 
Granny Porter not to give Selindy the 
letter, , 

“She wanted me to let her have it to 
burn up, but I wouldn't. Sometimes I’ve 
Wished Thad, but I expect it would have 
laid just as heavy on me if it had been 
ashes and scattered to the four winds. I 
locked it up in a little hair trunk that had 
m my mother’s, and when [I was mar- 
and came here to live, I had that put 
away up under the eaves in the unfinished 
attic, and I’ve never opened it from that 
day to this. I never could bear to go up 
Into that attic. I've felt as if somebody 
that I'd murdered was hid in that trunk. 
U never saw Selindy more’n two or three 
times after she was married. Hermon is 
® Z00d ways off, and we both had our fam- 
ilies to keep us at home; and I’ve never 
after her much for fear I should 

that she wasn’t happy; and 1 expect 





I was growin’ kind of callous about what 
I'd done, when I read about poor Ben 
Dixon's killin’ himself. I thank the Lord 
that he didn’t do it; but I never can for- 
get that he might be a respeetable, God- 
fearin’ man, if I'd kept my word to him 
and he'd married Selindy. It seemed as 
if I'd lied, not unto man, but unto God, 
for he never knew it, poor Ben! I expect 
he laid it to Selindy or her folks that he 
never got any answer. When I heard 
your name, Americus Lovell, from Her- 
mon, it all seemed to come over me 
stronger’n I could bear. “I'was as if you 
was Gabr'el with his trump to my sleepin’ 
conscience. But it’s kind of easin’ to tell 
of it; I wish [ could have told it long ago. 
I never was one of the strong ones that 
can keep things to themselves. And now 
I want to see your mother, and give that 
letter right into her own hands. Do you 
suppose she'll come here, bein’ I ain’t able 
to gotoher? Andif I could only have it 
over with quick!” 

“She has been promising to visit me,” 
said the young doctor. ‘I will write and 
hasten her coming; and I think I can as- 
sure you of forgiveness so far as she is 
concerned.” 

“It’s an awful thing to perjure your- 
self and take the Lord’s providence into 
your feeble hands; but if I can give it to 
Selindy now! It seems as if I saw a 
gleam of light. Pray for me, Mr. Jones; 
and then, Ann, I'll drink the catnip tea— 
every mite of it.” 

The minister fell upon his knees and 
fervently repeated the Lord's prayer. 

*tIt seems as if that was made a-purpose 
for me. It's a mercy sometimes when 
they ain’t gifted in prayer,” remarked 
Waitstill, with that embarrassing frank- 
ness which was apt to appear with the 
conscience spells. 

The young doctor won Aunt Ann's 
favor by acknowledging the virtues of 
catnip tea, looked into Fear’s eyes in a 
way that set her heart aflutter, and went 
away with the minister, promising to come 
again with his mother at the first possible 
moment. And the household sought what 
little repose might be secured before day- 
light in the peaceful exhaustion that 
always followed a conscience spell. 

Young Dr. Lovell’s mother was a brisk 
and cheerful matron, beaming of counte- 
nance, and apparently overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness. As she took 
Waitstill Peavy’s fragile form into her 
ample embrace, she shed over her a few 
tears, which evidently came as easily as 
her bubbling, girlish laughter. 

‘‘Seems as if it wa’n’t more’n yesterday 
that we were girls together; and such a 
silly girl asI was! It’s brought it all back 
to me, ’Mericus’s tellin’ me what you was 
worryin’ about. Now you needn’t, a mite. 
I did set a great deal by Ben, but it seems 
kind of like a dream now, after you've 
been married so long, you know, and have 
got to livin’ in your children, and those 
things seemin’ kind of foolish and all. 
But Ben was very fond of me. I always 
knew it. Poor Ben!” A certain shame- 
faced satisfaction glowed in the matron’'s 
plump and cheerful countenance. ‘But 
I can’t help bein’ glad I didn’t marry him. 
[’m one that would have found his ways 
particularly tryin’, and I know it now. 
But I should like to know what the poor 
fellow had to say to me—his last words, 
as you may say.” And Mrs. Lovell 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘**You go and get the letter, Fear, out of 
the little hair trunk in the attic. I can't 
bear to go near it, even now,” said Wait- 
still, as she drew from her pocket a worn 
and frayed old ‘‘housewife” and took 
from it a little rusty key. 

It was a yellow and musty old letter 
which Fear held in her hand as she re- 
turned, and a tear dropped upon the su- 
perscription as Mrs. Lovell took it. 

“*T declare, I don’t know as anybody has 
a right to open it,” she said. ‘Seems 
*most as if Miss Selindy Porter was dead 
and buried, if there ever was any such 
person. Poor Ben!” 

She opened it, nevertheless, with a ten- 
der reverence, aud she was forced to wipe 
her eyes several times before the few 
scrawling lines became clear. A deep 
flush: gradually overspread her face. She 
drooped her head, and was silent. Sud- 
denly Waitstill, listening with breathless 
eagerness, heard a faint, but unmistakable 
giggle. 

**[ declare, it’s real kind of mortifyin’,” 
said Mrs. Americus Lovell; **but it’s too 
good to keep, after the way you've been 
feelin’ and all, Waitstill. Just listen: 

“ ‘DEAR SELINDY,—Now you've jilted 
me for another fellow, I want you to send 
me back that gold-stone bosom-pin that [ 
gave you. I don’t feel now as if I should 
ever want to give it toany other girl, but 
there's no knowing what may happen in 
this world; and anyhow, it’s worth’ con- 
siderable money. [ don't say anything. 
about the other things I’ve given you— 
sleighrides, and peppermint drops, and a 
singing-book don't count—nor I don’t say 
anything about your broken promises, but 
[ want that bosom-pin. And so no more 
from BEN Drxon.’” 
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Mrs. Americus Lovell laughed as if she | 
enjoyed it. ‘My folks always said he was 
mean. It beats all how much girls can’t : 
see sometimes. I sent him back the 
bosom-pin by Malviny Gregg, but she 
kept it to wear to a picnic—Malviny was 
such a hand for finery; and it beats all 
how things turn out; now she’s a nurse 
in a hospital, and wears a drab uniform— 
and so he didn’t get it till the day after I 
was married. So you see there’s no need 
of your asking his forgiveness.” 

‘Twas a sinful breakin’ of my word,” 
insisted Waitstill. But her face wore a 
look of great relief, and when she urged | 
Mrs. Lovell and her son to stay to tea, | 
and made some of the cream-of-tartar 
biscuit for which she was famous, they 
knew that the last traces of the conscience 
spell had disappeared. 

It was two years after that Aunt Ann | 
remarked to a neighbor: | 

‘*She hain‘t had a bad spell now for two | 
years. We'rechippered up, I can tell yon. | 
Darnle he grows young every day. Her 
son-in-law, Dr. Lovell, is curin’ her. She’s | 
visitin’ them up to Boston now, and he 
takes her round everywhere. If he sees 
any sign of one comin’ on, he takes her to 
the theatre or to a concert. He says the 
cause of ’em is exaggerated sensibilities— 
that seems to mean takin’ things terrible 
hard nat’rally—and overwork. Darnle 
he always thought ‘twas queer Waitstill 
could stand so much hard work and yet be 
so easy upset in her mind. That was 
what done it, you see. And there was 
folks that called it the workin’s of the 
Spirit! Lucindy she says she expects the 
doctors ‘Il be givin’ lobely and quinine for 
*riginal sin yet; and church-member in 
good and reg’lar standin’ as I be, I’m free 
to confess [I think there’s cases where 
they'll do more good than what prayin’ 
and exhaustin’ does.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Womeg. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., ) 
Mrs. MARY B. Brooks, ; Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Spetnee copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark 
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ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
othere in the market. The (eatin are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. OC. POG. 
5 Hamilton Place. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 





~ We will send, post- 
! age paid, the first vol- 
ez ume of Magazine, 


Twelve Numbers, to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 


The Jenness - Miller 
Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 
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Dress Shields 
aN 


coy reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been worn 
by more thansix 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
that of any oth. 
er Shield made 
in U. S. or Eu- 
rope. Beware 
of imitations. 
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Pat.in U.S. and Europe. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 
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BROWN &CO.’S 
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JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


The best and most re 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 


Uffice hours from 10A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
| and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 











ESTHEB W. TAYLOR. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month,11ith. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 

ratus. For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begine about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Anoual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 





Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty, Alsoa thoroughly edu- 
| cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 

diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
| successfully for many years. 








Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
| from 9 to 4, ony. except Thursdays. Also evenings 
Jeserved for outside practice. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....++++++seee+0+ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........e+++ss0+ «++ 225,00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......... 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once eee 5.00 
Graduation Fee....scesesecesee soseecceecese 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three Fe graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and I ies of New York. For an- 
nouncements and i prmeeen apely te 

EMILY BLACK , M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its \° 
ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. y 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bis 
of Durham, ELLICE HopkKins, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00a hundred. 


Address : 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


{ Ep1rors. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
Moral Education of their Children In 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cte 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also ot A. BRENTANO,5 Union 8q., New York; 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND WOMAN S8UF- 
FRAGE. 
Editors Woman's Journai ; 


Your paper of the 18th inst. contains a 
notice that the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington Territory has declared woman’s 
suffrage unconstitutional, and intimates 
that the prohibition party is responsible, 
since the Democratic party “owes its su- 
premacy to the 70,000 Prohibition votes 
given in New York in 1884, and a direct 
consequence of its supremacy is this in- 
iquitous decision.” 

Allow me to turn a different light on 
the subject. Was it not also the Conkling- 
Curtis, or, in popular parlance, the ‘‘mug- 
wuwp” disaffection which lost New York 
to Blaine? 

On the other hand, we might say that 
it was the Temperance Democrats and 
Temperance Republicans who refused to 
vote for St. John and Daniel, that are re- 
sponsible. If every Temperance man had 
voted for them, in accordance with his 
convictions for the prohibition of the li- 
quor traffic, the Prohibition party ticket 
would have been elected. Then, as St. 
John and Daniel, as well as most 
prominent members of that party, are 
equal suffragists, the suffrage decision in 
Washington Territory would have been 
reversed. 

The Republican party grew out of the 
abolition agitation. Leading women in 
America took a prominent part in the cru- 
sade against slavery. Thousands of them 
gave aid and comfort to the Republican 
party from its inception to the downfall 
of slavery, and then asked the party which 
they had helped to build up, and to which 
they had given material aid in liberating 
and enfranchising a race, to restore to them 
the rights so long withheld. This request 
was at first favorably received. The 13th 
resolution of the National platform of 1872 
reads as follows: 

“The Republican party is mindful of its obli- 
gations to the loyal women of America for their 
noble devotion to the cause of freedom ; their ad- 
mission to a wider field of usefulness is received 
with satisfaction ; and the honest demands of any 


class of citizens for additional rights shou!d be 
treated with respectful consideration.” 


The platform of 1876 was essentially the 
same as the above. It was so nearly 
copied after it, that it is not necessary to 
occupy space in quoting it. Why is it 
that since the later date women have not 
been able to gain any recognition from 
the Republican party? My opinion is, 
that the true answer is found in the 
fact that many inteliigent, philanthropic, 
and Christian women had in the meantime 
formed the W. C. 'T. U., and were work- 
ing earnestly in the varions lines of that 
organization for the elevation of humani- 
ty; as many individuals of that organiza- 
tion, with other sisters in the abolition 
ranks, worked for the downfall of slavery. 
The Republican party was not prepared for 
this ‘‘new departure,” so they determined 
not to shoulder the responsibility of ‘‘equal 
suffrage,” but rather to court the votes of 
the liquor power, knowing that the same 
party could not have the influence both of 
the W. C. T. U., and the liquor oligarchy. 

As for the Democratic party, it has been 
many years since it was willing to advo- 
cate a reform in the interest of humanity, 
at the risk of losing votes. 

The principles laid down by the Union 
Labor party are good, but they omit one 
of the most practical methods of benefit- 
ing the laboring classes, viz., the prohibi- 
tion of the drink business. They demand 
equal rights and equal pay for women and 
men. 

There are in the Prohibition party some 
opponents of equal suffrage, but nearly 
all its best workers are in favor of that 
principle, and as the JOURNAL said, only a 
few weeks ago, the most significant fact 
connected with the advocacy of equal 
rights by the Prohibition party is, that 
women are admitted to the conventions on 
a perfect equality with men. Another 
important feature which is coming to be 
more and more fully recognized is, that 
the subject condition in which woman has 
been held has been the open doorway 
through which the drink business has 
been allowed to enter and despoil the 
home. So the subjection of woman and 
the drink business stand in relation to each 
other as cause and effect. Hence the Pro- 
hibition party and the W. C. T. U. will 
perforce be impelled to work together for 
the enfranchisement of woman and the 
overthrow of the saloon. 

Self-interest is a wonderful motive. It 
was the love of self-preservation that, in 
the war of the Great Rebellion, induced 
the liberation and enfranchisement of a 
race. In this war of Christianity against 
those agencies of the prince of darkness, 
the saloons, our innate love of self will 
again be brought to bear. For self-preser- 
vation we shall be induced to grant the 
freedom and enfranchisement of a sex. 

I do not wish to convey the idea that 
pure selfishness is the motive for all this. 
Not at all. The law of self-preservation 
and the law of Christianity, when under- 
stood, are perfectly and beautifully 





blended. ‘The highest attainment of self 
is reached by working for the elevation of 
the human family. Pavut TOMLINSON. 


~~ 
oo 


HARDSHIPS OF A PIONEER MISSIONARY. 


From a letter of Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt, 
we make the following extract: 


**T had a hard time in Eastern Oregon, 
but was brought close to beautiful works 
of God, and alas! altogether too close in 
one instance to very bad men. It was a 
night ride from Union to La Grande. I 
was the first to pay my passage and regis- 
ter, which, of course, gave me choice of 
seats, and I emphasized my desire to take 
a seat in the boot. The a rolled up 
from the stables, at 12.30, midnight, and 
three men were on top of it before I could 
start. My remonstrances,—first, that it 
was mine by right; second by enariene pe 
I waa the ouly lady; third, because of my 
gray hairs; and fourth, necessity, as iten- 
dangered my life to go inside (bad air and 
heart trouble) produced not one word of 
—- So I was forced to crowd inside, 
with eight men. A horsethief and his 
sheriff, and a lunatic and his keeper, 
formed a part of the company. Another 
man, filthy to the last extreme, sat at my 
right. Within five minutes after we start- 
ed, I was ready to faint from the foul, 
stifled air. I managed to get my division 
of canvas partly unbuttoned, and during 
the night held it up, so as to get my face to 
the air. ‘The fellow next me slept most of 
the time, and swayed about with the coach, 
often resting heavily against me. [ fre- 
quently found it impossible to throw him 
off. It was horrible. I did not speak 
after we started till several hours had 
passed and dawn began to streak the hori- 
zon. I then said, ‘Please, sir, keep off 
my shoulder.’ ‘Then the horsethief’s 
sheriff said very gruffly, with a vigorous 
thrust in the chest of the offender, ‘Wake 
up! you’re intruding on the lady. Keep 
off there, [ tell you,’ and so that horror 
was ended.” 

——__ ——— +e oe —_—__ - 


EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. 





Good news comes from the new Wash- 
ington Woman’s E. and I. U., as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AUG. 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As the WOMAN’s JOURNAL has men- 
tioned the starting of an Educational and 
Industrial Union here in Washington, it 
may be of interest to your Boston workers 
to hear something of our progress. Our 
rooms have now been open, and lunch in 
running order, for about six weeks. I 
wonder if any other branch ever started 
with as little as ours? The rooms are ex- 
cellent for our purpose. We had funds 
sufficient to pay a month's rent. Tables 
and furnishings were loaned. One Ser- 
vant wasemployed. We commenced with 
a large sauce-pan full of good home-made 
soup, 2 pound of ham (boiled) and one of 
tongue, a good bread-pudding, a dozen 
custards, some home-made bread, and 
good coffee and tea. 

Our receipts at first were $1.20 to $1.40 
aday. In the six weeks we have gone up 
to forty-five and fifty visitors a day, and 
many pitchers and pails are sent every 
noon for soup, pudding, cold meats, etc., 
from the stores and work-rooms near by. 

Our home-cooked food seems to be very 
fully appreciated by the great number of 
persons who must eat at the restaurants, 
and who are heartily tired and disgusted 
with the food and surroundings generally 
found here. A handsomely-dressed lady 
came in a few mornings since, saying: 

‘*Won’t you please give me something to 
eat? I have a caterer, but couldno’t taste 
what he brought to-day.” A young 
woman employed inthe Patent Office, af- 
ter taking lunch, said: 

‘*May I not come and get some dinner 
after office hours? I have a room and 
must take my meals out, and you really 
stand between me and starvation.” 

So she comes for dinner and breakfast. 
A young woman just below us has rooms 
with an invalid mother, only an oil stove 
to cook on, the mother unable to eat their 
food; she came one day for five cents’ 
worth of soup. We gave her pudding too. 
In a little while she came back, and said: 

**That soup was so good that I want an- 
other five cents’ worth.” 

Women in offices speak of their pleasure 
in coming into our quiet, cool roonrs for 
meals, where all is clean and neat. They 
often say it seems like eating at home. 
Therefore, with this small beginning, we 
believe we shall very soon be established 
in larger quarters, and our exchange run- 
ning in connection with the lunch room. 

Wanting to raise more funds (for as yet 
we have had no contributions) we planned 
a New England supper, with tickets at 25 
cents each, andthe viands sent in by our 
ladies. We were surprised by a grand 
rush, although a hot day. Baked beans, 
brown-bread, doughnuts, apple-sauce, 
pies, and gingerbread vanished like dew 
before the sun, from four o’clock till sev- 
en; then late comers partook of ice cream 
interspersed with a variety programme, 
the better, much of it, from being im- 
promptu—speaking, vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, etc. Weare now sure of a shel- 
ter until October, and everybody who 
comes to see us is sure to tell somebody 
else, so by that time we may hope for 
much-needed contributions. 





We have five rooms above our lunch 
rooms, all airy, cool and pleasant. Bishop 
Andrews, who had been stationed here for 
some time, but has lately removed to New 
York, left us a very useful set of book 
shelves, which are slowly filling up. Of- 
fers are coming in from teachers for our 
winter classes. We specially need here a 
building large enough to give us lodging- 
rooms for women, where so many come 
on all kinds of business, and want the pro- 
tection of a home while here. We have 
willing hearts and hands. What we want 
more than anything else now is money to 
work with; but that will surely come, if 
we labor on in faith and hope, building up 
a fabric which shall appeal by its own 
merits for the aid necessary for its success. 

Emma S. BRINTON, Superintendent. 

516 11th St. 
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MARINE ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of our most interesting summer 
excursions has been a visit to this summer 
school, at Wood’s Holl, Mass., which has 
only been established and put into run- 
ning order this summer. Our community 
should be alive to the importance of this 
work, and either through the liberality of 
private individuals, or State aid, should be 
furnished with means to carry out its 
plans effectually. It has now been started 
by lovers of natural science who are 
anxious to give opportunity to all who 
will prosecute its study earnestly and in- 
telligently. 

When we consider the immense impor- 
tance of the various biological studies of 
fishes, insects, birds, and all other animals 
to our every-day life, we must see that a 
thorough knowledge of them may lead 
to the most important benefits to health 
und to economic industries. It is the 
smallest of all creatures whom we need 
to consider most carefully. We can afford 
to neglect the lion and the tiger, but the 
Aniaeta and the Bacillus must be looked 
after. We have come to find that the 
whole scheme of creation is so linked to- 
gether, that though the proper study of 
mankind be man, he cannot be really 
known without acquaintance with all 
other forms of life. 

The object of this institution is to afford 
opportunity to those who are giving their 
lives to the investigation of nature, to 
work efficiently by having a place and 
apparatus suited to their needs, as well as 
mutual help aud sympathy in their work. 

The marine animals are of special im- 
portance to science; but to study them 
thoroughly requires boats and dredging 
apparatus, tanks for preserving specimens, 
rooms fitted for the purpose, and other 
things seldom within the reach of the in- 
dividual student. ‘To promote such op- 
portunity, the English, French, German, 
Italian, and even the Japanese govern- 
ments, have taken pains to establish such 
laboratories, and our public certainly 
ought to assist one already started by 
private enterprise. 

Another very important object is the 
instruction of students, who can here sup- 
plement the lessons of the schools and 
colleges by the only satisfactory method, 
viz., study of the animals themselves in 
their natural conditions as far as they can 
be procured. About twenty pupils are at 
the school this year, representing many 
different colleges. Among them are half- 
a-dozen young women from Michigan 
University, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Holyoke, and 
perhaps other colleges. It is very desir- 
able that teachers of our public schools 
should be able to profit by this teaching. 
To help them in doing so, it is proposed 
to found a scholarship to bear the honored 
name of Lucretia Crocker, who did so 
much to introduce this study into our 
schools. About two-thirds of the requisite 
amount are already subscribed, and it is 
hoped that the sum will be completed be- 
fore the opening of the school next sum- 


mer. 
Prof. Whitman, so wel] known by his 
labors and studies in Japan, is Director of 
the School, assisted by Prof. Van Fleck, 
who has already done so much for 
the teachers’ course of instruction. The 
laboratory has a large and a small room 
on each floor, the large rooms being occu- 
pied by students and the small ones by 
directors. Prof. Sedgwick and Dr. Gard- 
ner, of the Institute of Technology, are 
also pursuing their work here, so that the 
younger students have the great advan- 
tage of witnessing the methods and learn- 
ing the results of investigations by persons 
much more advanced than themselves. 
The Laboratory is established very near 
the U. S. Fish Commission, and has re- 
ceived much help and kindness from them. 
A gentleman has given the laboratory 
the use of a house for the summer, 80 that 
a club has been established and the pro- 
fessors and pupils have a pleasant home 
life, as well as all the advantages of the 
seashore. 
We hope all persons interested in natur- 
al science will make themselves acquainted 
with this work, and do what they can to 





further its objects; for it will need the 

continued interest and encouragement of 

the public to carry out its well-laid plans. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. E. D.C. 











Ir Won't Baxzs Breav. — In other words, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not do impossibilities. 


ce others 
is sufficient assurance that you will not be disap- 
pointed in the result. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Wanted—Two ns to do the entire housework 
for a family of five and wait on an invalid lady. 
Mother and geaghecs preferred, or two sisters. Ad- 
dress “F.,” P.O. Box 2805. 





Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns ne 


CHOICE SUMMER READING, 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. B Euma 
CONNELLY. $1.50. 2 a. 
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LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES, 


PAPER, 25 CENTS EACH. 
Delightful books—clear type—excellent paper— 





ar Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


EST NEWTON English and Olassical 
School. 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 19, 88. A Family and Day School for both 
sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Bus- 
iness, and for an intelligent and honorable Manhood 
and Womanhood. Send for Catalogue to NATH’L 
px ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home Tues- 

jays. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2to4 P, M, 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 

(Mt. Carroll, Ill.) 


MT. CARROLL SEMINAR offers superior ad 
Oread free. 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
school of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, een | of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR D. D., President. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 




















Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, and Special 
Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W. 
McKim, &c., &c. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


259 BOYLSTON STREET, 


The oldest of the Boston private schools, will 
begin its next year Sept. 19. 


The New Catalogue gives a full account of the 
great Care for Health ; the thorough Prepa- 
ration for College, for Business, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
the facilities for Special Students; and the 
unusual arrangements for Girls and for Young 
Children. 

The building is situated in the most elegant 


part of the city, and where there are no tempta- 
tions to lead to bad habits. 





Parents desiring for their sons and daughters 
the personal attention of private schools 
and the discipline and varied associates 
of public schools, will find both combined at 
Chauncy Hall. 
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white and gold paper covers—none 40 
good in every particular have ever before been 
offered at 25 cents. 


JOHN GREENLEAF, MINISTER, By Jvtiuy 
WARTH. 
The author draws a powerful picture 
the present day, and while attempting AY A + ot 
eer ee Saas and 
6 . 


THE ROMANCE OF A LETTER. By Low- 

ELL CHOATE, 

This bright story has the merit of an unusual plot to 
commend it, apart from one’s interest in the characters, 
The you ieroine to whom was entrusted a difficult 

on fulfilsit nobly. Whether her choice of a hus- 
band will be satisfactory depends upon the reader. 


A NEW ENGLAND IDYL. By Bez ¢., 
GREENE. 

A typical Vermont farm furnishes the background 
agaiust which is grouped a little faully of two girls and 
boys, the story of whose lives ruus iike a brook in its 
sparkling clearness. 


THE CIRLS AT HOME, OR HOW THEY 
LEARNED HOUSEWORK. By CHRISTINA 
GOopDWlLy, 

Four merry school girls form a club, with the mother 
of one at the head, and become ituitiated into the myster- 
+ a of varrene te ae after 3 fashion that is 
simply delightful. It wili be strange if others 
the Book do but follow their example. eee 


THE LAST PENACOOK., By A.B. Berry, 
A delightful little romance of provincial times, which 

introduces a once famous tribe of Indians and num- 

bers of historical characters of New Hampshire fame. 


HOW TWO CIRLS TRIED FARMING. By 
DOROTHEA ALICE SHEPHERD. 

To those girls who are wearing out their lives at the 
sewing-machine, behind counters, or even at the teach- 
er’s desk, this true story of hard but successful effort 
ina new line may well prove an inspiration, 


HESTER. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

The genuine New England flavor is preserved in these 
characteristic sketches, which are full of local color and 
tone, and furnish a variety of studies of “real folks” in 
6ituativus that are pleasing from their naturalness. 


PATIENCE PRESTON, M. D. By Mrs.A.F, 
RAFFENSPERGER, 

A bright young “woman doctor” makes her way into 
practice and society, and achieves success in spite of 
Opposition and personal criticism, She and society 
are both the gainers thereby. 





At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid, by the Publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


A SEA CHANGE; or, LOVES 
STOWAWAY. 


A Lyricated Farce. By W.D. Howgiis. 16mo. 
Little-Classic size. $1.00. 


“Not only the Shakespearian title, ‘A Sea 
Change,’ suggesting immediately as it did ‘some- 
pany | rich and strange,’ but the few sample ver- 
ses that found their way into the papers, and the 
little of the plot that became known, all helped 
to stimulate curiosity. The piece is novel in 
many ways. Mr. Howells has made in it a won- 
— effectlve use of current slang, rhyming 
it into his verses in piquant fashion. The scene 
is laid on board an ocean steamer, and to bring 
on this rather commonplace stage, the color, live- 
liness, and picturesque costuming which light 
opera demands, a floating iceberg was introduced, 
from which crowds of fairies and other strange 
folk descended to the steamer. The complications 
that result from the strange invasion it is the 
main business of the opera to set forth. Those 
who felt curious about this work at the time 
when it first n to be talked about, will learn 
with pleasure that it is soon to be published by 
@ prominent house in this city.”— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

I The Vocal Score of A Sea Change, words 
and music complete, arranged for piano accom- 
penimem, is published in the usual form by 

essrs. A. P. Schmidt & Co., 13 West Street, 
Boston, to whom all orders should be addressed. 
Paper covers. Price $2.00. 


A MEXICAN GIRL. 


A novel. By FREDERICK THIOKSTUN. 1 vol. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“An extraordinary story of life in the high Sier- 
ras of Southern California, written by a Colorado 
author. It is filled with wonderfully vivid word- 
ponties) and depicts the love-making of a Spat- 
ish-American senorita and a transplanted New 
England schoolmaster.”— Boston Home Journa. 

A = ned pens he ich “The stony , a 
teresting, the style and language good, 4 
pictures of New-Mexican life and manners vivid 
and lifelike.” 


A HISTORY OF PRESIDEN 
TIAL ELECTIONS. 


By Epwarp Sranwoop. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 

wit, Electoral System, sath First —_ 
ashington’s Secon ion. John Adams 

Jefferson and Burr. Jefferson Re-elected. 

James Madison. An 

Fourth Virginia President. 
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The Disputed Election. Garfield. — 
of 1884. The Blaine-Cleveland Cam 
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THE UNWEL 
BY HENRIET 
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For Grief, with 
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EDITORIA 
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